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TWENTY-SECOND YEAR. 


ForEIGN $6.00.—ANNUALLY 


SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 


Price 10 CENTS. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











New YN ork. 


Mrs. RATCI IF FE C AP ERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 








South 18th Street Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise ali pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her 


Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI 


ALBERTO LAURENCE 


East 18th Street, New York. 


ROSETTA WIENER, 


PIANO, SIGHT READING and 


New York School of oe 


Carnegi 


e Hall, 301-2. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


| 
VOICE CULTU RE, SKILL OF SINGING. VOCAL CULTURE 

“The Louella,” isg West 45th Street, \ P , 

New York Vest , Street, New York 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TR 


PIANOFORTE INST 


Certificated Teacher ot the Lescuet 


ACT. 
RUCTION. 
1zkKY MetHopD 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MAX BENDHEIM, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West 56th Street. New York oe 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


PIANIS1 





The voice formed and developed; the art of sing 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful | 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New Yofk 
Address: Norn ( ege, New York 





Miss NOR \ MAYNARD GREEN, 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
nce Culture Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
Mail address is Washington Terrace, New York. 


V« 


GE( IRGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 


Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address 





424 West 23d Street, New York. 





Mr. C. WHI1 NEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- | 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest | 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of | 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address: 49 West 20th Street. New York. | 








—— = | 
TOM KARL, re 
Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Instruction. | 
Studi Carnegie Hall 
Residence: 18 West ysth Street, New York. 





MISS MARY FIDELIA BURT. 


y= | of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 





Ear Training, Musical Stenograph All materials 
copyrighted No thorized teachers in Greater 
New York 
Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 
E. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone. 
Studios: 12:1 East Twenty-third street, New. 


York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 





DUDLEY B U ( K, IR. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Seng Lecture Recitals 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HOWARD B RO i CKW AY, 
COM POSER-PIANIST. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 

For terms for conducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 


MME. “LO SE INKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
st Fifth Avenue, New York. 








EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 


PIANIST 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 160 East 7zoth Street, New York. 





MORRIS PIANO SC HOOL. 
Street, New York. 


Weet 8 
LUCILLE SMITH M<¢ R RIS mcert pianist 

and teache t nd t t director. Pupil 

of Wm, Sher' nd Mr A.M. Virgil; certified 

teacher of Virg ( er Method of Technic. 
Private anc nstruction 


RICH: ARD \RNOLD, 


Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East 6:st Street, New York 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


First season in New York Ten years in San 
Francisc« P f Lamperti, the elder 

Being in fu session of my method of sing 
ing, he has the ty t form great artists. 
Francesco Lami 

Reception Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3 


LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH 





al course, all 
ecialists Prospectus. 
2d Street, New York 


(Jpera 
department 
The Albar 


314 East rsth Street, 
Will accept a limited number of p 


New York 


upils 


HERB E RT HEMINGW AY JOY, 


Voice Culture and Singing 


Italian School 
Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, 


GUSTAV\ B E i KE R. 


CONCERT bel we and TEACt 


PIANO and COM 
Address 


West togth Street, Ne 


New York 


{ER of 
POSITION 
w York 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Tue Art oF SINGING 
Studio: 5: West onal Street, New 


York 





M. THEODOR B sJORKS’ 


TEN anpb 


Mae. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SING 


ING 


New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York 





PERRY AVERILL—BarirTone, 


OPERA weer sg CONCERT 


ND VOCAL INST 


RUCTION 


220 aian Park South, New York 





J. ARM JUR GAL L OW AY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of 
M. C. 


| Studio Kooms 43 and 44 Y. 


318 West s7th Street, New 


Singing, 
A. Buildi ng, 
York. 


M. \RIE SE YM U R B 3ISSE LL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTIO 


Pupils prepared for 


N. 


Church, Concert and Oratorio 


Studio: 135 East 16th Street, 





Mrs. MARY HISSEM De M 
SOPRANO, 


New York 


OSS, 


106 West goth Street, 


New 


York City 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE 
BASSO CANT AN rE 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, V« 
Italian Method fone Placing and 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 





GEORGE SWE E’ 


nce Culture 
Reparation a 
New York 


OPERA, ORAT( RIC ), CONCERT. 


304 West 72d Street, 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 





New York 





Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictiy m the Italian School 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 

July and August at Chautauqua Assembly 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
179 East 64th Street, 


Wa. M. Semnacuer, Direc 


I regard Mr. Semnacher as the gr 
of piano in this country. 

Henry T. Fleck, Director 

Normal College, New 


ENRICO DU ZE NSI, 


OPERA TENOR 
Will accept pupils for Voice Cultur 


MUSIC, 
New York 
tor 


eatest teacher 


of Music, 
York City 


€; good voice 


cultivated per contract; Italian method. 


145 East 83d Street, near Lex 


CARL C. MULLER, 


ington Ave 


Translator of “Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Cougserpeaet and 


Composition 1291 Lexington Ave., 


MME. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPE 

Studio and residence: 1211-15 Carneg 
Summer course 





ew Yor 


RTOLIRE 
ie Hall, 
New York. 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


251 Fifth Avenue, 
Summer Course 


WALTER JOHN HALL 


New York. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio 401 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
J r ARREN “ANDRE WS 
CON¢ ERT OR GANIST and TEACHER. 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions 
Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, 


76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 
230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 


F. & H. CARRI 


Directors 








RICHARD T. PERCY, Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Concert (rganist and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, Home Studi I t 62d Street, New York 
corner Fifth Avenue. and 2oth Street 
Studic o2 Broadw:z Nev ork ——- : 
: en eee ees LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
; — as VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Miss MARGARET GOETZ, Representative Teacher 
i f the methods of the f 1 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
Concerts, Song Recitals, \ il Instruction 36 Fift Avenue New York 
Address 36 Gramercy Park, New York 
Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO canine stim iatoiad 
(affiliated with the American School of Opera DRAMATIC SOPRAN(‘ Steir Ha r 
Coaching a specialty N . t th St Nou 
Normal courses fo or Voice Teachers , ‘ ae York 


61 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York 
Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted 


= Miss EMMA HOWSON 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, PRIMA DONNA 


R It n ar Eng ( ( 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music La t 1A 


Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Ha luesda nd Fr I \ ve Y ork. 


Personal address: 318 East rsoth Street, New York 


ae EMMA THURSBY 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, SOPRAN( 
VOICE CULTURE anp THe W rece 
ART OF SINGING R ence-Stud | N Y ork 
a o (and invariable address): Carnegie Hal 
New York. New York season, October 20 to May | | ATT 
1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building ISIDORE LUCKSTON] 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, | 


Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October to | Ta 





MRS. HADDEN- ALEXANDER, ; 


PIANIST 
Carnegie Hall, New York ARTHUR VOORHIS 
wary tee 7 ~~ CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
CHARLES RUSSELL 
‘CELLIS1 
Pupils and Concert 
cons ee pen won See MME ELE LEWING 


CONCERT PIANIS 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S Leschet Method 


Authorized Teacher of the schetizky 
A ’ 








VIOLIN SCHOOTI Special terms to out of t t ers 
- Concerts Recitals Musi 8 
iolin, Piano, Theory and Enser e Playing Address: Care Steinway Hall, East 734 
Residence and Stud Street, New York 


535 Washington Ave Brooklyn, N. Y 
| Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEI 


LEO LIEBERMAN, P 
| 


TENOR PIANO INSTRUCTION 
( ra, Ora Concer | 
Wolfsohn Mu Bure r | I 
East 117th Street, New York | City 
, KATHARINE PELTON 
WILLIAM H. BARBER | K iia 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION | Sole D n HENRY FSOHN 
Stud Ste way Ha | I th S York 
New Y k 
pogo rae CHARLOTTE A. BABCOCK, 
F. W. RIESBERG, sine { Dr. W 
, Certif I Dr \ 2 Mason 
ACCOMPANISI1 Diamaiesin Gnmaeiatien 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Har t Studios: 810-14 Carnes Hall, New York 
Wit THe Musica Courier Summer season SV N 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian ( rct = 
Newa , ‘ , DD 
ae SIGNOR A. CARBON] 
Residence Studi Member sever ears Metr rand 
954 8th Ave., corner 56th Street, New York Opera ( 
a VOICE CULTURI OPER HOO! 
Summer ( rse 
Ss. C. BENNETT Stud I \ i 
Instr \ el g \ 
Singir CONSERVATORY OF S 
le: er f Mme. Ger ] tisk ind 
I ther er alist PRI¢ , \ve 
Stud 836 Carnegie Ha New York y 
- and 
" , ¢ ent 
Mur. EMMA RODERICK, er 
Rapid Deve ent and ¢ ete | 1 . ' roArT 
( : 
weed | Mend Comptes Rdowtion 1 CART VENTH, 
= aaa : VIOLIN SCHOOI 
| I 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING — : , 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
SOPRANO — 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 
Address 111 Fifth Avenue, New York | COM POSER-DIRECTOR 
. —_ _ t I 
CL AUDI MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 
Virgil Method. P n P iu / 
Pupil of Heinr arth and Moritz Moszk HEATHE GREGORY, 
Classe n Sig R ng. Ear 7 nit 1 I 
Keeping After QOctober 1, Stud ( RASSO 
negie Hal t Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
| 131 East 17th Street 
See oees ues — 
SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE. | ADOLF GLOSE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York, Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 
i vo Piano Instruction 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO pom - 
ind CARLOS A, DE SERRANO | HUGO TROETSCHEI 
Organist Schermer St. Evange Church 
leachers of Charlotte M nda, Fannie Francisca Instruction: 1 Urgar 
Organ Lessons give , al 
R r ( 


| t 
KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, | Residence: 384 Bainbridge St., 1 N.Y 
| 


Concert Pianist 
; Mr. & Mrs. W ALTE R H. ROBINSON, 
eee TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOISTS 
r ( ne rt nd M ‘ 
GUY IORI ATTA OPI \ TENO ' V e P R rtoire 
Studic ( H y k 
Voici ure i. Siantion | 
eelaiee’ Gueseuteis to amente tates eal ante LA. |. GOUURICH, 
er ae We > caste Drees New York Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or 
TOSEPH PIZZARELLO hestration and Practical Musicianshi P 
. Author of “Analytical Hart ny,’ y t 
: \I STI Interpretation,” “Complete A 5 Svyr 
\ D S ( ( 1 
nN Yok 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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BVA B. DEMING 
School of Sight Singing, .. . 
Ear Training and Choral Music. 

The most advanced European and original methods 

taught privately and in class. 

Students learn to read dificult music from the staff 
notation with perfect ease. 

Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists and Children. Normal Classes for Teachers. 
Send for circular. Speciai Course by Correspondence. 

School opens September 18. Classes begin October 7, 


ts 402-3 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West s7th Street, New York. 











Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 
Mme. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 
ERNESTINE FISH, 


Contralto. 


Address “The Musical Courier,” New York, 
or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charies R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston. Mass 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. 
; 372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
1s9 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 














Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston 


Bruce W. Hosss, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 


Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston 


JULES JORDAN, 


Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
131 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 

















H. J. STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Cari Paeiten, Director. 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
FuLL PRoressionaL Courss, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte SARGORS § $165 per 
year. “A Complete Musical Educat 


KARL DOERING, 


School for Grand Opera. 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street) Boston, Mass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


America’s Greatest Orgenization of Women Players. 
“The woman’s orchestra par excellence.—New 

York Sun. En tour October 29 to March 30 in 

United States and Canada. 

Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 

Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





Voice Culture. 














Mr. anv Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


MR. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
30 and 32 Steinert Hall. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 





California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 
PIANIST. 


Studio: Hotel Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. 


Engagements qeoegne for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, 
Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., San Francisco, Cal 


H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Sing 
573 Fifteenth Street, Oakland. 








Thursdays, 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 





CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


San Francisco, CAL. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 


LECTURE-RECITALS 27.7 o53fusic. 


Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 








Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston | 








Baritone, 
ee 311 West 7ist St., NEW YORK, 


London, England. 


CHEVAL IER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 


Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5s to 7. 
Mme. Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air 
French Diction and Acting with Mr 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For Terms and Particulars write to the Secretary 
of Mme. Morian1’s School, 3 York Place, Portman 
Square, W., London. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
&4 New Bond Street, London 











VOICE PRODUCTION anp 
SINGING 


Invariable results of 
Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 


Perfect attack. Perfect ease. Clearness of 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round- 
ness, Sweetness, ing Power. Freedom 
from Breaks. ~ throat-aching. 
Abundance of and control over breath 
Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of unique 
interest on request. Complete artistic training for 
opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
Studio: 163 New Bond street, London, W. 

(Established twelve years.) 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of 
French Diction 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station). 


THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lectu'e Bureau. 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in London. 
The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
complete existing list of the best artists) free on 


application. 
Address: 310 Regcat St., London, W. 
Telephone: 4153 Gerrarp. Telegraphic address: 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
( oncorde Code. 


E DOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London 
Paderewski. writing in arch, 1898, says: “Il 
know your remarkable qualities ‘both as a orow 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 








S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


WILLIAM A. 


WeOeneI 


TENOR. 


Goacert ead Oratorio. 
Vocal instruction. 





Care of 
THE Musicai Cownrien, 
New Vork. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


Arthur Claassen, 


CONDUCTOR, 
A 








341 Jefferson Avenue, BROOKLYN, 
538 Pulton Street (Wissner’ *), LN. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSONR, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ie 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. ,.ta 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 
ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


WHITBY, ONT., CANADA, 
LADIES’ Offers highest facilities in Music, Art, 


Literature, Elocution, &c. 
COLLEGE 


Send for calendar to 
__ Rev. J. J. WARE, Ph. B., Principal. 
W. A. WHITE. 
Positive Pitch, Harmony, Ear Training 




















Clavier Hall, 





THE WORD.” 


11 West Twenty-second St., New York. 








OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Positive Results are assured 
Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. 








YOUR y 
NEIGHBORS A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
YOUR 

PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


YOUR 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., ti West 22d St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 


DELIGHT 
FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS Br 
PUR THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
PURSE RESULTS, 
in this way and Time Saved. 
Send for lilustrated Catalogue and Price List 























Literature sent for the writing. 





Virgil Piano School. 
Fall Term Begins September 16 


2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 














ATTIE SCHOLDER, 


Phenomenal Child Pianist, age 10, 


Now Booking for Season 1901-1902, 


J. E. FRANCKE, Stei 
Ss. EPPINGER, 718 L 


Address : 


Seale ts, WW York. 








Fall Cerm = « 


OF THE 


Clavier Piano School and 
School of Public Performance 


NEW CLASSES WILL BE F 
Private Pupils rece 

REGISTRATION DAYS, S$ 

Regular Weekly Recitals and also Faculty R 


Send for PROSPECTUS giving full particulars 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
S. M. PABIAN, Artist- Teacher. 





given during the regular session by Mr. Fabian and others. 
Tickets sent on application. 


Che Clavier Piano School, 


A FAULTY TECHNIC, THE PRIME 
CAUSE OF INARTISTIC PIANO 
PLAYING, IS THE NATURAL CON- 
SEQUENCE OF THE NEGLECT OF 
CONSISTENT ANDLOGICAL 
METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
PRACTICE : : : 








OPENS een. 
TUESDAY, OCT. 1, 1901. 
ORMED FOR BEGINNERS, 
ived at any time 

EPTEMBER 28 and 30. 


ecitals in New York and Brooklyn will be 


of the unique methods of the School. 


Il West 22d Street, NEW YORK 




















oo THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We / 


J 
solicit for them the critical ex- da — - 
amination of the musical ‘ = 
profession and the public. tA 


& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 


TTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



































New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











Hildegard HOFFMANN, Soprano, | J- JEROME HAYES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


Studio: 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 
Will resume teaching September 4. 
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AREWELL 
Addio, but not auf Wieder 


Bayreuth! 


sehen! Never again 
shall | view your stony- 


hearted streets, your 





green meads, your flower 
envisaged canals, ovet 
which the stinking and the 
picturesque dispute for 
precedence! And let it be 
recorded here that 
Bayreuth without the 
profane mob is as pretty a 
place for holiday leisure 
as one may find in all 
Germany—always except 
ing Munich and its environs 


_s 
—— 
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What I wrote of ticket speculating within the 
sacred enclosure of the Wagner Grail is quite true. 
Many complaints reached me before | left Bayreuth. 
In the Bayreuther Tagblatt | found this announce- 
ment: “Hollander und Parsifal! Ein guter platz fur 
ig und 20 August zu verkaufen. Offerten unter 
H. P. 224 an die Expedition ds. Bl.’” Now you wil! 
say that all this is quite legitimate business, that any 
Yankee would do the same thing, only more so. 
Quite true. But the Yankee is supposed to be a 
combination of the shrewd and heartless, while the 
esthetic, music-loving German—perish all idea of 
the pecuniary! And that is why tickets for ‘Parsi- 
fal” fetched $25 apiece in the Wagner-haunted pre 


cincts of Bayreuth. 
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As might have been expected a large deficit is 
announced by the Bayreuther Tagblatt, the organ of 
the Wagner family. In the issue of August 26 the 
ingenuous editor of that ingenuous journal explains 
to his readers how the thing happened. Eighty 
thousand marks is the sum mentioned. About 
520,000 marks were taken in for the twenty per- 
formances. Aber mein gott the expenses! One 
hundred and sixty thousand marks for the solo- 
ists—vile word!—120,000 marks for the light- 
ing and other little things; 100,000 marks the 
123 men who run the stage, electric plant and 
machinery; 100,000 marks for the orchestra and 
chorus; and 70,000 marks for the new scenery of 


“Der Fliegende Hollander.” This last item knocks 





THE ARTISTIC. 


BY JAMES G. HUNEKER. 


me out completely. For the carpenters and help 
that worked about the dressing rooms, swept out 
the theatre during three months—rehearsals must 
be remembered—s50,000 marks were expended. In 
a word, about 600,000 marks was the sum paid out 
by the direction, thus leaving a deficit of exactly 
60,000 marks. This matter pains me excessively 
To see the proud and prodigal Wagner family strip- 
ping itself of all its possessions for the love of art is 
a stupendous spectacle in this materialistic age. | 
tremble to think of what Frau Cosima will say when 
she can no longer take a special train to Paris, to 
that Paris where once her husband starved in com- 
pany with the first faithful wife! And what will 
become of those Italian winter journeys, of the 
luxurious villas wherein Siegfried first jets upon 
virginal paper mighty musical ideas for his grand 
comic operas—or comic grand operas? My God! 
who will pay for Siegfried’s pen, ink and Humper- 
dinck when the last penny of the Wagner estate 
shall have been wasted on those terrible Bayreuth 
performances? It is a shame. Legal interference 
should be invoked to stop this self-imposed ruin. 
Only that I suspect the official figures | would write 
to His Imperial Majesty imploring protection for 


the melomaniacs of Bayreuth! 
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Unfortunately for sympathetic persons, the above 
figures smell suspiciously of Mime’s cooking 
motive—and there is always a Mime in every 
Wagner camp. I have already referred to my 
doubts touching upon the outlay—singers’ salaries, 
scenic productions and the rest. Practical stage 
managers hoot at the notion of the “Flying Dutch- 
man” scenery costing as much as is announced. 
So we are therefore dubious as to the deficit. 
Naturally all this is the affair of the Wagner family, 
this doling out of statistics, and is really no one’s 
business. But because of the annual bewailing, 
because of the continual asseverations of poverty, 
of the cry “Art for art,” the world has grown 
skeptical and cold in the matter, so next year’s 
festivals have no significance. They are supposed 
to recoup Wahnfried for its outlay this season 
Let us pray! 

= <= 

No wonder Wagner originally planned to make 

Munich the home of his colossal dreams! I have 


never lived in a city where the artistic thrives so 
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naturally, so gracefully, and without the aid of hot- 
house forcing processes. Munich is a jewel. | 
would relinquish without a sigh New York and 
its electric atmosphere, its dirty, narrow, noisy 
streets, and all its money making, for the city that 
sits so easily upon the winding river Isar. Why, 
the very name Isar is an evocation! Little wonder 
painters and sculptors swear that outside of Italy 
there is no place like Munich. I arrived here 
August 27, and experienced none of the sinking 
sensation that occasionally assaults the pit of trav 
elers’ stomachs when a strange city is reached on a 
starless night. Munich has a welcoming face on a 
summer evening. It is a town of lights and re 
joicing. The cafés are thronged, no one seems in 
a hurry to jostle you off the sidewalk, while the 
world wears a face free from carking care 

And the picture galleries, the glorious miles of 
pictures, the broad avenues of sculpture, the almost 
numberless rooms in which are cloistered minia- 
tures priceless and unique, enamels, jewels, and the 
rare cunning of the goldsmith’s art! What shall I 
say about all these! Lift up my voice in uncritical, 
enthusiastic speech, or forever after hold my 
peace? For a week I forgot music and its aural 
tyrannies, and walked, stared, limped over the shin 
ing floors of the New Pinakothek, the Old Pinak 
othek, through the chilly spaces of the Glypt- 
othek, and through the many chambers of the 
Glass Palace, wherein are displayed the pictures of 
the International Exhibition for 1901. The “Se 
cession” holds forth there, and in the lordly Art 
Exhibition Building, on the K6nigsplatz, there is 
a remarkable loan exhibition, also under the 
auspices of the “Secession,” of masterpieces of the 
Renaissance. Besides this bristling forest of art 
there are many semi-private exhibitions, such as 
Count Schack’s house, with its collection of Bock 
lins and Lenbachs, and the Phalanx, with its 
youthful extravagances. The list is a much longer 
one 

Is it any wonder, then, that the American boaster 
becomes subdued and chastened, that a great si- 
lence settles on one after witnessing such outpour 
ings of genius? And then the streets of Munich, 
its architecture, its palaces, museums—its soft, blue 
Italian skies! Nothing is more ennobling to the 
vision than a sunset behind the Propylez, viewed 
from the Briennerstrasse. It roots your feet—feet 
sad with the slippery floors of the galleries—and 
paints in your brain a picture not to be forgotten 
until the eyes close forever. Fancy the sweeping 
vistas of the Konigsplatz; on one side the Art Ex 
hibition Building, with its Corinthian exterior; on 
the other the Roman Glyptothek, and facing you 
the Propylaen gate, with its massive Doric and 
[onic columns! All this floating in the haze and 
sweet blue of an Italian sky and sunset! Wher 
ever you go the streets make pictures—not the 
gnarled, Bach fugues that abound in old Nurem 
berg, but pictures that reflect a gleam of classic 
Athens. Nuremberg is medizval, romantic; Mu 
nich is classic Greek, sometimes rococo classic, yet 


fascinating ever. 
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The palaces with their gaudy interior frescoes in 
rhe pal ith their gaudy intet f 
terested me less than the churches, St. Boniface’s, 
for example. No one, however, can withstand the 


appeal of the Nymphenburg, with its miles of im 
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perial landscape, its Italian gardens, swans, lakes, 
arcades, fountains and glimpses of green Edens 
framed by tall poplars with Claude Lorraine skies. 
I saw Madame Nordica there feeding the swans 
August 30. The English garden, too, has its 
charms. It is lonelier, and one may escape the pub- 
lic, that chattering, polite, thirsty and hungry mob 
encountered in all public places. This recalls to 
me the fact, a comical one for Americans, that 
wherever you go in Germany, indoors or out, the 
table, with food and drink, and the stout man, 
woman—the former with an opera glass swinging 
from his shoulders—and children are to be found. 

The story of the neglected German wife is a 
myth manufactured by the Woman’s Page of 
American newspapers. German wives go every- 
where. Nor do they walk submissively behind 
their masters, dragging by unwilling arms, off- 
spring. Not a bit of it. The man usually pushes 
the baby carriage while the Lady of the House 
(capitals, please) marches with equal sovereignty 
by the side of her mate. I am free to confess that 
often the male looks henpecked. However as this 
may be, I am convinced the crushed hausfrau is a 
figment that originated in the overheated imag- 
inations of Yankee ladies hankering after “pants” 
and equal rights of franchise. 

Eat! Everyone lives to eat in Munich, despite 
its urban zstheticism. It must be the climate, 
which comes down in alternate streaks of cold and 
warm from the Bavarian highlands. You hunger 
and thirst about every two hours here. This ac- 
counts for the numerous restaurants and cafés. I 
have clung mainly to the famous Café Luitpold 
on the Brienner Strasse. This establishment is a 
vast Beer Cathedral. It recalls the Hall of the 
Holy Grail, being modeled also after the Dome 
of Sienna. In it daily and nightly sit multitudes 
of men, women, children—and dogs—sipping cof- 
fee, beer, wine. And the murmur of voices sug- 
gests monastic enclosures, so subdued are they. I 
wish some of the Carrie Nations of Western Amer- 
ica and New York could see this army of intelli- 
gent people reading, smoking, drinking, talking. 
The axe of fanaticism would be forever hung up 
behind the door of oblivion. Even a_ genteel 
thirst might be induced. Intoxication is unknown 
here among the natives. 

Having solved the problem of eating, drinking 
and housing themselves sensibly, the Munchener, 
with the aid of art loving princes, built a city that 
is the pride of Germany. This leads me back to 
the pictures. After a hard season of music, the lust 
of the eye should also be gratified. When I reached 
Munich I planned an optical debauch. Sick of 
Wagner and his posturing interpreters, I deter- 
mined to hear no more music. I knew that there 
was a new Wagner theatre on Prinz Regent strasse, 
that many came thousands of miles to attend its 
representations; but the smoke and smell of Bay- 
reuth were in my nostrils, and I longed for color, 
for paint and marble. Over a week I indulged this 
caprice to the top of its craving, and saw things on 
canvas and in clay until my eyeballs almost burst 
from fatigue. My plan of campaign was this: At 
g o'clock I was in a gallery; at 6 I left it, ate my 
supper, and went at once to bed, there to discuss in 


dreams, sometimes chromatic nightmares, the 


miles of pictures I had viewed. Finding after a few 


days of this galley slave toil that I was harvesting 


no permanent impressions, [ reverted to my original 


scheme—a thorough study of certain masters or 
isolated groups. This scheme broke down after I 
had spent three hours in front of a Whistler, so I 
said to myself, “You can’t hear all the music of the 
composers in a life time, nor do you care to, there- 
fore why attempt the impossible with paintings?” 
Having. said this I turned my back on acres of 
Rubens, passed the Raphaels at a military pace, and 
confined myself to the masters I most admired. 
But for this proceeding I should not have been able 
to tell you anything of Munich and its art. 
Ss << 

Place for the moderns. In the Glass Palace is 
now being held the International Art Exhibition. 
Arnold Bécklin, Nicolaus Gysis and Wilhelm 
Leibl, three men who died recently, are honored 
by special galleries. All Europe, Great Britain and 
America are represented in various sections. I 
didn’t count the pictures, and only propose to 
mention those that pleased me—for I am not an art 
critic in the technical sense. Therefore it was not 
surprising that I eagerly sought the fantastic pro- 
ductions of Arnold Bécklin, the Swiss dreamer; 
Kranz Stuck, the powerful Munich painter of brutal 
imaginings, and Edvard Munch, the Norwegian, 
whose psychology is so distressingly real and 
morbid. I found plenty to ponder. Franz Stuck 
is the pride of the town. He is its Richard Wagner 
on canvas. A new Stuck canvas is as much dis- 
cussed as a new music drama. The man’s work 
grips one, albeit its unhealthy and feverish romanti- 
cism. Stuck is the painter of a world in which 
roam satyrs seeking slim dryads, sphinxes that 
murder men with their kisses, classical landscapes 
through whose remote glades are caught glimpses 
of lunar maidens, bacchantes and centaurs. But all 
these things are modern in feeling. When he treats 
a single motive this artist becomes veritably dan- 
gerous. There is a loathsome quality about the 
now celebrated “Sin” which hangs the property of 
the kingdom in the New Pinakothek. And anyone 
who has seen that awful picture “War,” at once an 
allegory and a political satire, feels crushed in the 
presence of such extraordinary power. While he 
lacks the sympathetic insight of Lenbach in his 
portraiture, Stuck paints with all sorts of brushes. 
He is a versatile man, and therein lies his danger. 
He would attempt all things, even sculpture. 
Naturally a colorist, he has fallen to experimenting. 
In his new Sphinx you can detect the influence of 
Henner, but Henner’s luscious coloring transposed 
to a more morbid key. Then there is a sea-scape 
with an explosive sunset, which recalls Munch at 
his most violent. Decorative in the extreme are 
his portraits—especially those in which he im- 
provises all manner of variations on his subject. 
The true Munich painter never quite escapes the 
decorative—always excepting Lenbach and _ the 
wonderfully straightforward work of Leo Sam- 
berger. So Stuck is at his best when he gives the 
reins to his imagination. His color scheme then 
is like rich wine. His “Young Bacchus” revels in 
hues that evoke the flesh tints of Tiziano. Yet there 
is nothing in this present exhibition to equal for 
daring his “Devil’s Daughters,” “Krieg,” or the 
Beethoven mask, the latter the best head of the 
composer in existence. 


Stuck, who is married to an American wife—a 


Cincinnati lady, the widow of a wealthy Munich 
doctor—has built himself a villa on the Prinz 
Regent strasse, near the Wagner theatre. It is an 
artist’s dream become stone, gold and marble. I 
have never seen any place so beautiful, although 
because of its bareness it lacks the poetical soli- 
tude of the Lenbach villa, which is almost shrouded 
by trees and vines. 
Se = 

The interior of the Stuck villa contains a million- 
aire’s collection plus the exquisite taste of a great 
artist. It is one of the sights of the town for those 
who are lucky and honored enough to secure a 


card of invitation. 


As with the Stuck so with the Bécklin rooms. 
The representative specimens of this original mas- 
ter are to be seen in the new Pinakothek, though 
there is a goodly collection here in the Glass Pal- 
ace. In the former are hung the fantastic and 
astounding “Das Spiel der Wellen,” with its wealth 
of emerald green water and its comedy of mer- 
maid, merman and big-bellied sea-horse. I missed, 
too, “Die Insel der Toten”—a production as pro- 
foundly significant as the “Marcia Funebre” of the 
“Eroica” Symphony—but was consoled by“ Heiliger 
Hain,” a composition as serene as a nun’s evening 
prayer, yet not lacking the symbolic undertones 
of this painter’s art. Arnold Bocklin, with all the 
riotous imagination of a Stuck, preserves, how- 
ever, a classical repose in his work which the 
younger master misses. And he is never as bru- 
tal. A cooler, saner spirit pervades his canvases. 
Asa colorist, despite the richness of decoration, his 
textures, his marbles, the warmth of his green 
woods, he must rank below Stuck, who is a man 
of the Renaissance, a Pagan born too late. Bdéck- 
lin is a poet who happened to paint. He is at his 
highest in scenes where he sounds the note of 
imaginative awe, as in the “Felsenschlucht,” with 
its primordial dragon, gloomy ravine and terrified, 
fleeing wayfarers. His portrait painted by himself, 
with Death gleefully fiddling behind him, is an- 
other example of an imagination that wavered be 
tween the classic serenities of Greece and the way- 
vard landscapes of a Salvator Rosa or the macabre 
extravagances of a Callot. For his portraiture | 
care little. The much belauded “Flora” is but a 
Botticelli freely paraphrased. The Centaurs quar- 
reling, the “Charon,” the “Triton” and many others 
of the sort show the range of one of the greatest 
painters of modern times. 

- = 
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I admit that I now reluctantly approach the sub- 
ject of Edvard Munch, a painter, designer, engraver 
and lithographer of Christiania. He was first intro- 
duced to such of the American public as had the 
good fortune to read Vance Thompson’s eloquent 
exposition of the artist in a vanished number of 
M’ll’e New York. In Munich Munch has a slim fol- 
lowing after the manner of most geniuses. As disor- 
dered, farouche and bizarre as he is, every medium 
in which the artist works reveals his uncanny power, 
whether it be oil, lithography, etching, woodcut, 
gouache or tempera. Edvard Munch is the last 
shudder in an art outworn by conventions, given 
over to the decorative compiacencies of the rich or 
bridled by academic routine. Like Sinding in mu- 


sic, Strindberg in the drama and Knut Hamsun in 
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the novel Munch is an anarchist of art. He throws 
bombs, harmless ones, into the camps of both the 
romantics and the academics. Even for the man 
who paints merely for the joy of solving problems 
of atmosphere, color, form, light, Munch exhibits 
contempt. He is both a realist and a psychologist. 
He twangs neither the strings of sentimentality nor 
anecdote. He is not at all poetic, and he loathes 
smug drawing. At first sight I should say the man 
was quite mad, mad because of the intolerable bur- 
den of life. He is the most self-conscious of paint- 
ers, and this consciousness often assumes curious 
masks. Hamlet-like, there is method in his lunacy; 
but even the method is repellent. I never encoun- 
tered such art, except Wiertz’s in Brussels, that so 
antagonized an audience. Even the exhibition offi- 
cials here avoid the Munch room, which usually con- 
tains two types of visitors—the laughing ones and 
the shocked. I belong to neither class, for under- 
lying his morbid dissection of the hideous fears, sor- 
rows and rebellious landscapes of life there is a 
philosopher and a tender hearted artist peering, 
prying, and as curious as his own “Curieuses,” an 
autographic copy of which | was lucky enough to 
secure. Only I wish this painter would occasional- 
ly condescend to observe the barest proprieties of 
drawing. He prefers seeing things and faces at a 
distance, faces drained of expression, white blanks, 
yet saturated with the horror of existence; sunsets 
that are as sinister as John Martin’s, moonlights 
green and full of crawling mysteries. There is a 
“Moon Shine” here numbered 2572 in the catalogue. 
It is a woodcut, and the most depraved specimen 
of art I have ever seen. Yet it is, in the technical 
sense, only a study in shadows. But a face lurks 
in the smothering green moonshine that Dante must 
have seen its counterpart in hell. This picture I did 
not buy, though it only cost 100 marks for the r 

production, 

His own self-drawn portrait in lithograph tells us 
why the man paints these subjects. | admired with- 
out reservations the characteristic head of Strind- 
berg, like Knut Hamsun, a fellow countryman of 
Munch. Most pathetic and most praised of his 
canvases is the “Sick Girl,” a powerful transcription 
from life itself of a dying child and the clutching 
agony of the bereaved mother. Of “Angst” and its 
shivering motive of the grotesque bathing women 
and the neighboring chromatic rocks | shall say 
nothing now. And yet how sane this designer can 
be, as is evidenced by his “Am Strande”! It is as 
simple as Mozart, with only three tones employed, 
and displays a bold sincerity that convinces one 
thoroughly. As truthful as is no one alive using 
brush or pencil, Edvard Munch may yet realize the 
beauty of nature, of the human face. He has not 
revealed to us its more subtle meanings, rather do 
its ugly hieroglyphics distress his extremely sensi- 
tive soul, for there is a great, nervous soul behind 
his shuddering arabesques. His Nietzsche-like 
contempt for the suave, the decorative, the obvious, 
may be swallowed up in a broader synthesis. 
Munch has his greatest work yet to accomplish. 


Municu, August 12. 


PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


BrusseEts, Belgium, September 9, 1901 

p already cabled to you, Miss Alice Verlet, well 

known in the United States as a successful 
concert singer, made her début at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie here last Saturday night, the role of 
Gilda, in Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” having been assigned 
to her. Considerable information might be gath- 
ered from what the daily papers here say regarding 
her unequivocal triumph, which places her now 
permanently among the opera stars of the Conti- 
nent, an engagement at the Opéra Comique, Paris, 
being already effected, insuring for her such per 
formances as to limit the possibility to sing for 
more than two months in the United States. She 
will next appear in Auber’s “La Muette de Portici,” 
operas of the old repertory being constantly selected 
here, particularly of the French school. Mlle 
Verlet naturally feels as if her future belonged to 
opera henceforth, as the success at de la Monnaie 
justifies, and yet it would be an excellent idea for 
her to make an American concert tour 
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Felia Litvinne, the artist who sang in America 
with Jean de Reszké some years ago, is singing 
Elsa, Aida and other important roles here, and goes 
in January to fill another St. Petersburg engage 
ment. She was obliged to decline a Vienna offer, 
as she is again to sing Isolde, her leading role, in 
Paris this season. Madame Litvinne is a favorite 
with the Brussels audience, and draws the highest 
salary of any opera artist on the regular engage 
ment list here. It is among the possibilities that sh« 
will be heard in America in opera next season. 
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That thorough artist on the ‘cello, Mlle. Elsa 
Ruegger, is in Brussels, preparatory to a tour in 
England in October with Adelina Patti, for a month 
or six weeks, in the larger cities. Mlle. Ruegger 
has signed for next year in America under Wolf 
sohn’s management, and as she is known in the 
United States as a gifted performer who has already 
made a favorable impression there is no doubt of 


her continued success 


he 
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The National Conservatory here turns out an 
nually an abundance of competent teachers, flood 
ing, as it were, the little nation with professionals, 
who in competition pull down the prices to a pauper 
basis, hence there is no surprise in reading such an 
advertisement as this: “Wanted, by a Grand Prix 
graduate of the National Conservatory, pupils for 
the piano; four lessons for 2 francs.” That is, four 
lessons of an hour each at 10 cents per lesson. 
These are people who know how to play and who 
have had a thorough musical education. Very 
naturally the musical profession offers no great or 
tempting opportunities. 

e 

I learn that Moriz Rosenthal, the great pianist, 

is at Gastein on his vacation. 
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I am informed by an Italian correspondent that 
Piatti’s great ’cello—a Stradivarius of the finest 
type—has been acquired by Mendelssohn, the Ber- 
lin banker, who is already the owner of other fa- 
mous examples. He paid 100,000 francs for it to 
Countess Soohis, of Bergamo—a daughter of Piat- 
ti. The widow of Piatti, who was separated from 
him during the greater part of their lives, is living 
at Lake Como. She is an English lady and is blind. 








The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


Artistic Faculty, con- RATOE eer yes 


sisting of LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, CHARLES HEINROTH, 
AND OTHERS. 


LEO SCHULZ, 


HENRY T. FINCK, 
MAX SPICKER, 


JEANNETTE M. THURBER, PRESIDENT. 


I also learn that Signora Galletti is dead, her de- 
mise occurring at her home in Milan. She was 
what we now would call a great “star” in her days, 
singing chiefiy “Norma,” “Favorita,” “Lucrezia 
Borgia,” “Anna Bolena,” “Semiramide” and “La 
Vestali.” She was a prominent figure on the stage 
of Italian opera, a remarkable actress, and a vocalist 
of the Pasta and Grisi class, of which no survivors 
now exist. She grew very stout and retired from 
the stage at the zenith of her career, as it was 


deemed best by her. 
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Bruno Oscar Klein, of New York, left for home 
from Hamburg last Saturday His talented son 
continues his studies at Leipsic, and is gifted with 
the most refined violin technic, together with a pro 
found and earnest ambition to become a thorough 


musician. 


as as 
M. Zeldenrust, the Dutch pianist, is in Paris prior 
to his departure for America B. 


MUSIC IN ITALY. 


CORSO VENEZIA 65, MILAN, ITALY, 








September igor. | 
PERA and _ operetta performances—heavy, light, 
O lighter and lightest—have been given at the less im 
portant theatres Milan throughout the summer 3« 
sides these indoor | rformances there have been open air 
oncerts at regular intervals, by the military band, in the 
Giardini Pubblici and in the Piazza della Scala There 
also good mus played nightly by the orchestras at 
the Cova Garden and the Biffi Cale in the Galleria Vit 
t Emanuele the Gambrinus (a large restaurant 
1 the Galleria re a Viennese ladies’ orchestra dis 
surses good music, well played, all the year round, night 
d day—that is to say from 12 to 2 at midday, and in 
the evening & 8:30 to 12 o'clock, or as the Italians put 
Irom 20 to 24 o'clock (midnight) 
== = 
At the Fossati Theatre a company opened Septem 
ber 1 with the four-act opera “Ruy Blas,” by Filippo 
larchetti, which was given successfully half a dozen con 
‘ ive nights Now “Lucia di Lammermoor” of the 
‘ npany holding the boards at that theatre 
The conductor the orchestra, which numbers thirty 
two members, is Sig. Benjamino Lombardi, a man wield 
ng a strong, firm baton over his forces 
The chorus, especially that of the male singers, is good 
in voice quality and well drilled in ensemble, but lacking 
in light and shade effects 
[he scenery and the costuming are poor and faulty 
leaving much to be desired, which is so frequently the 


case in Italian theatres 


Among the solo singers I should mention Giuseppe 
Damaso, the impersonator of Ruy Blas, as the possessor 
of a very pleasant and robust tenor voice, though he is 
not much of an actor. The lady singing the soprano part 


of the Queen of Spain was much afflicted by that ugly, 
disagreeable little thing—but big in its effects on some 
of the audience—known as the tremolo. (Rather I should 
say that it was I who was afflicted, for the queen ap 
peared to be enjoying herself with what to her has be 
come a natural mode of singing.) Casilda, the lady of 
honor to the queen, was sung and acted most charmingly 
by a pretty little singer named Ines Melloni, who, I un 
derstand, studied with the late Isabella Galletti-Gianoli, 
and who but very recently made her first appearance upon 


the stage 


as _s 
= <= 
Of the several light opera companies I will cite only 


the larger and most successful one, the Soarez, Acconci 
Company, occupying the Teatro della Commenda, and of 
which Signora Soarez is the life and soul, with a brimfui 
measure of fun and sprightliness; one of those natures you 
can't help liking 

The large company contains quite a number of fair 
singers and nearly all the members are good actors. Their 


repertory includes the following operettas, besides a num 


ber of smaller one and two-act opuses: “Boccaccio” 

(Suppé), “Il Venditore di Uccelli” (Zeller), “La Poupée”’ 

(Audran), “The Mikado” (Sullivan), “Les P’tites Michn” 
° 


128 East Seventeenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Free Scholarship Examination in Theoretical Department October 1, one o'clock. 


Max Spicker and others Examiners 
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(Messager), “Miss Helyett” (Audran), “Il Babbeo e 1’In- 
trigante” (Sarria), “Las Mascctte” (Audran), “La Piccola 
Bohéme”’ (Sadun), “Donna Juanita” (Suppé), “Shakes- 
peare” (Serpette), “Barba Bleu” (Offenbach); their nove- 
ties, ‘La Dot de Brigitta” (Serpette and Roger), and “Le 
Donnine”’ (Audran), and “I] Carnet del Diavolo” (“Le 
Carnet du Diable,” by Serpette), a fantastic musical med- 
ley in three acts and eight scenes or pictures, with fifty- 
six named characters in the cast; altogether too many for 
me to write. 

This last named operetta of Serpette is filling the house 
to the doors with large, enthusiastic, thoroughly pleased 
audiences 

The roof of the Commenda Theatre can be made to 
slide apart, affording good ventilation by fresh air and 
producing the effect of an open air performance. The 
production now running has become so popular that the 
management has just issued or published parts of the 
scenes on postal cards, which I herewith send you. 


= = 


The Lirico Theatre, I am told, is to be opened October 
1 by a Spanish opera company for a short engagement, 
previous to the regular season at that house of Signor 
Sonzogno’s own company. 


=_- <£€ 
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“Francesca da Rimini,” the new tragedy of G. d’An- 
nunzio, is to be produced for the first time at the Cos- 
tanzi Theatre in Rome, during November or the fortnight 
following in December. Eleonora Duse will create the 
part of Francesca, and has selected Gustavo Salvini to 
play the part of Paolo; he has accepted the engagement 
ind will soon join La Duse’s company 

The incidental music for “Francesca da Rimini’ will be 
written by Signor Scontrino. 

oe 
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On the summit of Monte Capreo, near Carpineto, the 
birthplace of Pope Leo XIIL., a gigantic cross, 60 feet 
high, was unveiled the last days of August, in the presence 
1 Monsignor Tornielli and clergy, the Pecci family, and 


a large assemblage of worshippers. The Pope sent a tele- 
gram to the local organizing committee, praying that the 
symbol of Redemption just unveiled might serve as a 
pledge of protection and prosperity for his native place. 
His Holiness has composed a set of Latin verses in 
celebration of the event 
What a vigorous old gentleman the Pope still must be! 


P—— 
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On my return here from Venice a week ago I learned 
with pleasure that Mrs. Mary B. Deane-Jarvis, the wife 
of the m Jarvis, United States Consul at 


Milan, and who at present is visiting her home in the 
State of New Hampshire, had been singing there and in 
other New England States with brilliant success. 

I am, indeed, glad to hear this, for Mrs. Jarvis is a 
most estimable lady, and in every way a lovable and 
womanly woman, the pride and the joy of the American 
colony here at Milan. She possesses a fine dramatic so- 
prano voice of splendid quality and range. For the past 
two or three years the lady has studied with Maestro 
Sebastiano Breda, making prodigious progress under his 
guidance. 


‘aia 
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If you wish, I may at some time furnish the readers of 
Tue Musicat Courier with a list of American vocal 
students and their masters in Milan. 

De_ma-HEIpe. 


MADAME DE WIENZKOWSKA Reopens HER ScCHOOL.— 
Madame de Wienzkowska, founder and directress of the 
Leschetiszky School of Piano Playing at Carnegie Hall, 
returned to this city after a delightful vacation spent at 
Sugar Hill, N. H. The artist intends to begin her pro- 
fessional work at once, as there are many pupils waiting 
and applications for lessons are coming from all parts 
of the country. Madame de Wienzkowska’s season prom- 
ises to be a brilliant one. Several of her talented 
pupils will appear before the public this winter also. 

The recitals by pupils at the Leschetizky School under 
Madame de Wienzkowska are musically delightful and 
instructive. The playing of the young pianists reveals a 
logical, scientific and thorough training. 


LacHMUND To Give Liszt Recrrats.—Carl V. Lach 
mund contemplates a series of Liszt recitals this fall at the 
conservatory of which he is director, and a number of his 
professional piano students will devote their work largely 
to the study of this master. As Mr. Lachmund studied 
three seasons with Liszt at Weimar, with Rosenthal, 
d’Albert, Siloti, Aus der Ohe and others as classmates, 
his enthusiastic interest and thorough familiarity with the 
authentic traditions of Liszt’s piano works should be of 
benefit to students who are preparing for a public career. 


CLARENCE Eppy to Sart To-Day.—Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Eddy sail to-day from Cherbourg on the Kaiserin 
Maria Theresa. Mr. Eddy will give organ recitals at the 
Pan-American Exposition, suffalo, on October 13, 14 
and 15, after which he will be in New York to plan for a 
tour through the Southern States, Mexico and California. 
Next spring Mr. Eddy will make a tour through England 
and Scotland. 


_ . People. 


Edwin H. Pierce is giving a series of six piano recitals 
at Holyoke College of Music, Holyoke, Mass 

Miss Grace Carroll has been appointed vocal instructor 
at Miss Head’s school for girls at Berkeley, Cal 

George Crampton, a baritone, was the soloist at an 
orchestral concert given at the Broadmoor Casino, Colo 
rado Springs 

Mrs. Caroline Arnold, who attended the Monteagle 
summer school, has resumed her musical classes at Chat 
tanooga, Tenn 

Miss Kathryn E. Collins, who passed a part of her vaca 
tion in New York, has reopened her studio in the Arcade, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Annie Wilson, who lectures on the Wagner music 
dramas, has arrived at Santa Rosa, Cal. Miss Wilson 
plays her own illustrations 

Miss Lovira Tait, a singer from Springfield, Mass., ap 
peared at concerts this summer given at Far Rockaway 
and other Long Island resorts 

Theodore R. Reese, a Milwaukee musician, is in Ger 
many, where he is hoping to get an opportunity to pre 
sent his opera “The Night Watch.” 

Miss Margaret Humphreys is the new head of the 
music department in the school of expression in the South 
ern Military College at Jackson, Ga 

Miss Wheeler gave a lecture on Wagner’s music dramas 
September 3 in Park Chapel, Erie, Pa. The illustrations 
were given by Mrs. C. W. McKean 
Miss Erma Wing, formerly of Sacramento, Cal., will 
give a concert September 26, after which she is coming 
East to complete her musical education 

From Italy comes the report that Miss Poddie Ross, a 
coloratura soprano from Minneapolis, has sung “Lucia” 
to the satisfaction of the Continental critics 

George F. Stein, bass soloist of All Saints’ Cathedral, 
Albany, assisted the choir of the Third Street Temple, 
Troy, during the festival of the Hebrew new year 

Miss Bessie Marshall, violinist, and Miss Zella Marshall, 
osed an eight weeks’ engagement at 


pianist, of Chicago, cl 

the Hotel Ramona, Colorado Springs, September 1 
Frank Sill Rogers, organist and musical director of St 

Peter's, Albany, returned from Europe a fortnight ago 
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THE AMERICAN METHOD OF SINGING. 


A recently discovered science which develops every accepted voice into the same tones with which Patti, De Reszké 


y ae ae 


and all great artists were born. Thus far no singer’ has ever known the possibilities of his voice in quality, volume 


or compass. The American Method is not taught outside the Chicago Studio. 


MARY M. SHEDD, Discoverer and Teacher, 


\=>"_ Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 





MARY WOOD CHASE, "he txtuasi- 


Address all communications to 


613 FINE ARTS BUILDING, 


THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


708 Pine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 





CHICAGO. 





Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, | *©t2ex7# ver 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 


67 Kimball Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDWARD MEEK, 
BARITONE. 
Pupils accepted. 
924 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





dust returned from 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. urope, where he 

: § made very successful 
Chicago, Ill. t 7 a a =e appearances. 


Studio 727 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 297 Indiana Street, 


MAURICE ARONSO 


For the past four years chief assistant to Leopold Godowsky. Four Competent Assistants. Write for circular 


PIANIST» (power, 1400.) Chicage: 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Lectures. 
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HELEN BUCKLEY, <- 


S316 MADISON AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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Pianist and Lecturer. 


Mrs. G@HORGEH A. COB, 


(BARTH and MoszKOWSK!) 
640 University Place, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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He directed the musical program at the McKinley me- 
morial service on September 15 

The first pupils’ recital of this season at the Plowe Con 
servatory at Peoria, Ill., was given on September 5. Mrs 
Whitten, a contralto singer, assisted the young performers 

Miss Margaret Stilwell, the pianist, passed several weeks 
at the Earlington, Richfield Springs, N. Y. She was in 
vited to play at several of the musicales given there this 
summer 

Miss Carrie Lum gave a song recital on September 6 
at the Montgomery Theatre, Birmingham, Ala. She was 
assisted by Miss Carolyn Kohn, a local violinist, and Mr 
Werner, accompanist 

Miss Nannie C. Love, supervisor of music in the Mun 
cie (Ind.) schools, hopes to organize a great chorus of 
voices from Delaware County school teachers and others 
interested in vocal music 

Francis M. Hendriks will give a piano recital to-night 
(September 25) at Unity Church, Denver, Col. He will 
be heard in a program of twelve numbers, and seven of 
these will be from compositions of Chopin 

Lyman F. Brown has severed his connection with 


Mount Union College and opened a piano school at 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical 
arning in America. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD, 


The finest structure ie existence devoted exclusively to a 
Musical College. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
ACTING, ORATORY, 
LANGUAGES. 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD DR. LOUIS FAL K 

HANS VON SCHILLER, WIL LIAM CAST 

BERNARD LISTEMANN . E. JACOB BSOHN. 

RUDOLPH GANZ, HARLES GAUTHIER 
HERMAN DEVRIES, 


HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 
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~ HANNAH? HAMLIN Dissolved June Ist. 


as 1 COMPANY 





MLN oe. 
CON CERTS AND.’ 
MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
514-517 KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO. 
LOUIS EVANS, President. 
CABLE ADDRESS, LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE, 
LINARK, CHICAGO. HARRISON 2255. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The assistant director of the school is 
Miss Dora Brown, a daughter of the director. 

Alexander Scott, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, has returned 
from his studies with Herrmann at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
and North in London. Mr. Scott has opened a studio in 
Winnipeg, and will teach the violin and singing 

Henry MacLachlan will manage a series of high class 
concerts this season at Norfolk, Va. The concerts will be 
given at the Academy of Music in the Virginia seaport 
city, and great artists will be engaged as soloists 

Miss Kate Cohen and Miss Flora Marguerite Bertell 
gave a concert on September 5 at the Congregational 
Church at Quincy, Ill. Several local vocalists and instru 
mentalists assisted in presenting a good program 

Prominent citizens of Peoria, Ill., are arranging a com 
plimentary farewell concert to Miss Date y ta tedng of 
their town, who is preparing to leave Peoria to continu 
her musical studies abroad. Miss Seabury is a violinist 

Mrs. Campbell-Shafer, an Albany, N. Y., singer and 
teacher, passed the summer in Montreal and Perth, and 
at the latter place gave a concert early in September. Mrs 


Shafer has resumed her vocal classes at her studio in Al 


bany 

Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Bischoff gave a concert at the Con 
gregational Church at Fond du Lac, Wis., last mont 
which proved one of the successful musical events of the 


summer in the West. The blind organist has many ad 


mirers in the West 

Miss Helen de Bierce Fuller has left her home at Ober 
in, Ohio, and by this time has entered upon her duties as 
teacher of vocal music at the Southwestern University at 
Georgetown, Tex. Miss Grace H. Gridley, of Toledo, is 
the piano instructor in the same institution 

Miss Isabelle McKinley White made her début as a 
concert singer on September 4 at the People’s Church, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. The young singer was assisted by Miss 
May Lewis Perrine, the organist of the First Methodist 
Church; Miss Harriet Hasty, accompanist, and J. William 
Wagenvoord, baritone The program was made up o 
! ind popular compositions 

The concert in the Woman’s Building at the Minnesota 
State Fair attracted a large audience [he program be 
gan with a solo by Mr. Jaeger, of St. Paul, which was 
ollowed by Mrs. Dolly Rathbourn-Chesley, who sang 


Wishes,” by Gertrude Sans Souci, and a waltz song by 
ea Mr. Wetherby sang Dudley Bu “k's s “Bacchus” 
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Miss Nellie Van Duzer sang Harris’ “Madrigal”; Mr 
Jaeger sang a second number, “Marie,” by Lynn; Mr 
Geddes sang “Hearest Thou,” by Mattei; Mrs. Rath 
bourn-Chesley sang “The Mystic Spell,” written by Ricl 
ard Loffman, of Minneapolis, and Miss Van Duzer closed 
the concert with “Absence,” by Little 


Tne Severns Return From ItTAvy Mr. and Mrs 
Edmund Severn returned from Europe last Wednesday 
the 


As Tue Musicat Courter has previously stated, 
Severns passed three months at the Francis Walker Sum 


mer School, in Florence, Italy. Mrs. Severn taught her 


branches, the voice and piano, and Mr. Severn taught 
the violin, and in addition composed a number of new 
works. The Severns also appeared at several musical 

at which they were assisted by pupils. Mr. Walker, who 
returned with the Severns, will be associated in New 


York this season with Mr. and Mrs. Severn, and also Ar 
thur Severn, the violoncellist The Walker-Severn Con 
servatory of Music will open on October 1 at 836 Sev 
enth avenue In the meantime Mr. and Mrs. Severn will 


be found at their old studio, 131 West Fifty-sixth street 


MULter’s PusLicaTions IN Demanp.—Car! C. Miiller 
the well-known teacher of harmony, counterpoint and 


composition, will resume instruction in these branches Oc 


tober 1, at his residence, 1291 Lexington avenue His 
translation of S. Sechter’s “Fundamental Harmonies” has 
now reached its tenth edition, and his First Series of Ta 
bles for the writing of harmonic exercises, giving oppor 
tunity for the learning of the elementary part, was issued 

its eighth edition, a proof that these two works do not 
lose their hold on musical students. Both works are pub 
lished by G. Schirmer; 35 Union square 

ApveLe Lewinc.—Mme. Adele Lewing, who reopened her 
studio on September 20, has several new composition 
ready for the publisher Che pianist-composer passed her 
vacation at Block Island and in the Adirondacks 

Tur LuUcCKSTONES Homt From Evuropt Isadore 
lLuckstone has returned from Europe, where he passed the 
summer with his family Mr. Luckstone will reopen his 


new studio at 128 Ei st Sixty-fourth street on October 


a AGENCY OF “MIDDLE STATES | 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON—Soprano. 
SUE HARRINGTON FURBECK—Contralto. 
GEORGE HAMLIN—Tenor. 
CHARLES W. CLARK—Baritone. 
AUGUSTA COTTLOW—Pianiste, and others. 


LEON MARX—Violinist. 


WE WILL NEGOTIATE FOR ALL HIGH-CLASS ARTISTS 
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CONCERT | ALLEN SPENCER, 
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Teacher of Singing, 


ORGANIST. PI 


Wabash Ave., Orgas 
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‘Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER, Pianist. 


(QODOWSKY.) 


Concerts, Recitals and Salon Musicales. Recitals from Russian Composers. 


ADDRESS: 1402 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 





Kimball Hall, Chicago. R. 








D. A. CLIPPINGER, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


Conductor. 620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


MARY PECK THOMSON, 


SOPRANO, 


CAPOUL CUTTRISS WARDE, 


SINGING MASTER. 


The teacher of many prominent artists now before the public. Send for list. 


STUDIO: No. 911 Cable Building, Cor. Jackson and Wabash, CHICAGO. 








410 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 


EARL R. DRAKE, 





CAROLYN 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. PIANIST. Instruction. 
T Pupil of Ernst Jedliczka, Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
Address: 4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 


eacher. 
Studio: Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





LOUISE WILLARD, 


MINNIE CRUDUP VESE 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, VOCAL TEACHER, COACHING. 
Address HANNNH @ HAMLAN, 514 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO, 


MEZZO 
CONTRALTO. 








VICTOR GARWOOD 


SRD, | FREDERICK rReDeRIch WARREN, 





WILLETT, sanitone. 


Address, Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. 





Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. 





BARITONE, 


Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Director. ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Manager. 
"Phones: Harrison 1910 and 1736. Unsurpassed Faculty Teaching. 
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BY FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS. 
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children’s class work, addres 
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623 Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 





| AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director, 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. 


Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Aveane, CHICAGO, 
DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


’ Musical jouy J. Hartstarpt, Victor Garwoop, Atten | Lovise Buss, Singing; Witaetm Mrppet- 
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CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


L. @. GOTTSCHALK, Director. 


KIMBALL HALL, 243-253 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 
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HERE is no truer saying than that the 
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= pen is mightier than the sword, but I 
iY would not venture to repeat it—as it is 
oad accepted as a platitude—were I not de- 


sirous to suggest that in all respects the pen is at least 
the equal of the sword. Those who wear the sword claim 
to be officers and gentlemen, and we who wield the pen 
1 contend have the right, if we are worthy of our great 
profession, to call ourselves journalists and gentlemen. 
The institute of which I have the honor to be for a few 
hours longer the president, and of which you have the 
honor to be members by its royal charter, carefully con- 
idered by the gentlemen of our profession fifteen years 
ago, and conferred by Queen Victoria of glorious and 
blessed memory, preserves our ideal and tries to attain it. 
By our charter it is our duty to do all in our power to 
protect the purity of the press, and to secure the good 
fortune, and what is equally of importance, the good re 
pute of press men. Let us rise, then, to our responsibil- 
ities—responsibilities as great as those of the doctor and 
the pastor. Let us remember that the purpose of the 
press is to be the loyal friend of man, and as a necessary 
God.’ 

Not only are the above words powerful enough to have 


result the faithful servant o 





impressed readers in East and West alike, causing people 
to think. They are sufficiently liberal to embrace many 
branches of journalism, including that of music. And 
surely the highest ideal of the musical journalist must be 
to prove worthy of them. They formed the peroration of 
President A. Beckett’s “The Mission of the Press,” an 
eloquent address delivered on September 9, at Leeds, 
fore the conference of the Institute of Journalists 


ee 
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We're ready to admit, ‘“There’s no place like Chicago!” 

And yet, why is it that even the most loyal Chicagoan 
sometimes turns longingly toward the East? Why does 
this eminent manager sigh sentimentally and declare he 
is “in exile?” Why did the distinguished artist whom you 
met on Michigan avenue the other day look “blue” (not 
just sky blue, if you please, but indigo blue) as he shook 


] 


your hand and—forgetting to comment upon the glorious 


fall weather, with its touches of Indian summer—reverted 
to the musical atmosphere of London? .And why—why 
did you almost dare to sympathize with him? Perhaps it 
is all because the sunrise may have more fascination than 


th 


1e sunset. [| 


3ut how do the people in San Francisco feel 


about it? 
Doubtless a spirit similar to that of certain born and 
bred Canadians, who, a trifle affectedly it is true, refer 
dear England” as “home,” occasionally permeates the 
West 
sut this is weakness. Our artistic “home” and “musical 
nosphere” are here, where the Fine Arts Building, the 
great conservateries and other magnificent musical enter 


prises are making their influences felt 


od I 
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“A thing of beanty is a joy forever.” This is what the 


concertgoer will feel inclined to exelaim when he enters 
the enlarged and newly decorated University Hall, in the 
Fine Arts Building. Over 1,000 seats are now available, 
ind everywhere prevails an air of luxury and artistic re 
finement. The coloring is exceptionally rich, and the gal 
leries, increased in size, are more effective than formerly, 
as architect and manager will be ready to admit. Upon 
this, the latest achievement in this Western palace of art, 
the Fine Arts Building, Mr. Curtiss, the able director, 
is most heartily to be congratulated. 
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Among symphonies which the Chicago Orchestra will 


play under Theodore Thomas’ direction at the Audi- 


torium this season are: Symphony No. 8, F major, Bee- 
thoven; Symphony No. 4 4, E minor, Brahms; Symphony 
in C, Mozart; Symphony in D, Bach; Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony and Beethoven’s Symphony, “Eroica.” 
Se = 

The Apollo Club’s rehearsals are progressing satisfac- 
torily, and an unusually successful season is predicted for 
the society. 
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This season officers of the Englewood Musical Club, of 
which Louis Evans is the competent:choral director, in- 
clude Ralph B. Throop, president; Mrs. E. J. Greiger, 
vice-president; Robert Lipsey, secretary, and Elbert 
Ingalls, treasurer. The chief object of this organization 
is: “To promote a better fellowship among the musical 
people of Englewood, and to build up a local association 
which will be independent, to a large degree, of other 


musical bodies.” 
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At the Chicago Auditorium Conservatdéry of Music on 
the afternoon of. September 12 a very creditable recital 
was given by pupils of Errico Sansone and Francesco 
Zito, his assistant. The interesting program included com 
positions by Haydn, Smetana, Godard, Sarasate and San- 
sone. Among the performers were Mr. Sansone, Pro 
fessor Zito, P. Scaffa, H. G. Thayer, Mary Sansome, Ben 
nie Hecht, Sara Waters, Percy Friedman and Florence 
Hendershot, while Giuseppe Garramoni, an exceptionally 
promising young violinist, won the chief honors of the 
occasion, his playing arousing much enthusiasm 
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Miss Mary Wood Chase, the gifted Chicago pianist, is 
successfully managing her own engagements this season, 
and already important dates are arranged. Many of Miss 
Chase’s pupils are occupying excellent positions in various 
parts of the country. Three of them are teachers at promi- 
nent colleges in Kentucky, one is director of music in a 
Tennessee college, another holds a similar position in a 
college in Minnesota, while a third is at the head of a 
school of music in Louisiana. Others are well-known in- 
structors of large classes in different States, including 
lowa, Colorado, Michigan and Missouri. 
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Miss Emma E. Clark has returned to the Fine Arts 
Building, having enjoyed an invigorating vacation in 
Michigan's wild Tahquamenor regions. During her ab- 
sence Miss Clark gave a recital at the residence of Mrs 


J. C. Graves, one of her former pupils, in Midland, Mich 
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From Rockford, Ill., comes the announcement that My- 
ron E. Barnes has resumed teaching at his studio on 


North First street. 
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Early in the present week Loudon G. Charlton, the 
ell-known New York manager, visited this city in the 





interests of the prominent artists who are under his capable 


direction. 
ft te 
At her South Park avenue studio, Fannie C. Parsons is 
now organizing classes in musical kindergarten. 
J & 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Ganz, of the Chicago Musical 
College, traveled through Canada during their summer va 
cation, which has now reached its conclusion 
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At Sinai Temple the following appointments have been 
made for one year: Mrs. Aida Hemini, first soprano; 
Mrs. Jessie Waters Northrop, second soprano; Miss Elane 
de Sellem, first alto; Mrs. Tillie Nolen Schlossman, sec 
ond alto; George Hamlin, first tenor; E. C. Todd, second 
tenor; A. E. Battoff, baritone; Arthur Dunham, organist, 
and J. Allen Preisch, basso and musical director. 
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Loudon G. Charlton announces that Madame Nordica 
will be heard in a concert program at the Auditorium, on 
November 25. 
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It is stated that Blatchford Kavanagh, baritone, who was 
once a popular boy soprano, is about to leave Chicago 
for an operatic course of study in Paris. 

 & 

In theatrical and journalistic circles much interest is 
centred in the fact that Arthur Byron, a nephew of Ada 
Rehan, will present a new play, “Petticoats and Bayo 
nets,” at the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building, on 
October 7. This production follows “King Dodo’s” long 
run, which concludes here on October § 
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Under the capable direction of Mrs. Herman Miller, 
the Woman’s Amateur Musical Club, of Aurora, IIl., 
which gave “The Messiah” last year, is preparing to be 
heard in “Elijah” this season, the men’s auxiliary club 


assisting. 
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At the Chicago Musical College much interest is being 
taken this month in the scholarship contest, under Dr 
Ziegfeld’s supervision 
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Amy Murray, the gifted Scottish-American singer, will 
probably be heard here in January 


Copp RecITAL AT THE PAN-AmerIcaAN.—Clifford Reid 
Cobb, of Geneseo, N. Y., gave the 122d free organ re 
cital at the Pan-American Exhibition on September 16 
Among his selections were “St. Ann’s” Fugue, by J. S. 
Bach 

Mr. Cobb is organist and choir leader of the Presby 
terian Church in Geneseo, and is an enthusiastic and con 
scientious musician and fine organist. He is a former pupil 
and graduate of the Metropolitan College of Music in 
New York (the American Institute of Applied Music). 

FERDINAND Q. Dutcken.—The esteemed musician, 
Ferdinand Q. Dulcken, has recovered from a severe ill 
ness, which confined him to his home for several months 
Mr. Dulcken has resumed teaching. 

Recently the Ditsons have published some new com 
positions by Mr. Dulcken. Mr. Dulcken’s many admirers 
will be glad to hear that he has resumed his activity. 

Amy Murray Opens Her Fatt Tour.—Miss Amy 
Murray, the Scottish lecturer and singer, will open her au 
tumn tour at Presque Isle, Me., to-morrow, September 
26. On Friday of this week she will give a recital at 
Houlton, Me. Then she goes to Cheshire, Conn., to fill 

date on October 9, and on October 11 she will appear 


at Haverstraw, N. Y. 





Mrs. SARA Ropinson-Durr.—Elsewhere in this issue of 
Tue Musica Courter appears an interesting sketch of 
Mrs. Sara Robinson-Duff, the distinguished voice spe 
cialist, who is staying during her short visit to New York 
in the Burlington Apartments, No. 10 West Thirtieth 


street 
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Cincinnati, September 21, 1901 
RS. WILLIAM McALPIN has been spending a 


pleasant vacation at her summer home in 
College Hill. Her vocal school at the Mc- 






Alpin homestead will be reopened for the regular aca- 
demic year on October 25. Mrs. McAlpin will devote 
much of her time to the development of the operatic de- 
partment of her school, for which her experience, talent 
and personal endowments so eminently qualify her. Her 
success of last year in the building up of an operatic 
school has been an incentive to more ambitious under- 
takings for the present season. She will give three public 
performances of grand opera in some prominent hall, with 
her pupils next winter. They will include the second act 
of “Lohengrin,” scenes from “Faust” and second act of 
“Aida.” About the middle of November she will give a 


public concert with her most advanced pupils 
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[he annual examination for free scholarships was held 
at the college last week. Of the large number of appli- 
cants the following were successful: Piano, Miss Ada 
Zeller and Clarence Adler; voice, Misses Kathryn Gib- 
bons and Mabel Dufour Flinn; violin, Misses Olive Kiler 
and Bertha N Roth and Ralph Wetmore and Frederic 
Gerard; organ, Miss Bertha M. Foster and Henry L 
Zeniz 
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Word received at the college from Miss Genevieve Sey- 
mour Lincoln, Miss Aline Fredin and Frederick J. Hoff- 


mann announces their safe arrival in Vienna, where they 


will continue their studies under Leschetizky, all being 


acce pted 


i! 
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Signor Albino Gorno, principal of the piano department 
will examine all prospective piano pupils every afternoon, 
between 3 and 4 o'clock. Signor Gorno has now in press 
a new composition, “The Ocean,” arranged for piano and 
orchestra, which will be heard in the near future 
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Contrary to expectations, and to the intense delight of 
his numerous present and prospective pupils, Signor Lino 
Mattioli will teach both in the morning and afternoon 
Among the new pupils of exceptional talent who have 
entered for the current year is Frederic Freeman, of Flint, 
Mich. Mr. Freeman, while studying in Florence, Italy, 
became so impressed with the excellent reputation held 
by Signor Mattioli abroad as a teacher of the voice, re 
turned to America to finish his studies at the college 


_- _- 
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The Marien String Quartet will begin rehearsals shortly 
yncert Signor Romeo 


for the first chamber music c 
Gorno will play the piano part of the Dvorak quintet 
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Edmund A. Jahn, who made such a favorable impres- 


sion in the East this summer, has been engaged for a 
number of oratorio concerts to be given at Wheeling, 


W. Va., and other up the river cities. Mr. Jahn will also 
give a recital in Parkersburg, W. Va 
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Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer and Signor Romeo Gorno, 
in addition to their regular college duties, are devoting 
every available hour preparing for their concert tour 
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Owing to the large enrollment this year the dean, W. S. 
Sterlin, has been compelled to appoint a number of ap- 
sistants. The latest addition in his vocal department is 
Miss Elizabeth Mathias. Miss Mathias has been very 
successful as a vocal teacher outside the college, and her 
accession will no doubt prove valuable. 
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Pupils of the Department of Americanized Delsarte 
Culture, under the direction of Miss Clara M. Zumstein, 
will give a demonstration of their work next Thursday 
at Music Hall, under the auspices of the Fall Festival 
\ssociation. 
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Adolph H, Stadermann, of the College of Music fac- 
ulty, will be heard in a recital on the great Music Hall 
organ on Monday afternoon, September 23, in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the Fail Festival. Mr. Sta- 
dermann is a serious musician, a close student and one 
who is making progress in the direction of art. The 
program will be as follows: 


Prelude and Fugue in E minor J. S. Bach 

Elevation in A flat, op. 25, No. 2 Guilmant 

Offertoire in D minor ‘ ‘ Batiste 

Berceuse ‘ ‘ ~— Guilmant 

Processional Prelude for a Solemn Mass Geo. E, Whiting 

Suite Gothique, op. 25 ° Boellman 
— J 


Frederic Shailer Evans, of the Conservatory of Music, 
returned this week from his vacation abroad. He was 
accompanied on his tour by his father and mother. Mr. 
Evans had a delightful time in Italy, visiting Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Pisa and Venice. In the latter city he 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Tirindelli. Next he 
toured through Austria and Switzerland. He took in Vi- 
enna and Salzburg; also Munich. In Munich he had the 
pleasure of attending the Mozart cycles of operas. He 
witnessed the performances of the “Magic Flute,” “Fi- 
garo,” “Don Juan,” &c. He returned to Turin and set 
sail from Genoa for home 
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Mr. Tirindelli has dedicated a beautiful new song, en 
titled “Absent,” to Mrs. Annie Norton Hartdegen 
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Miss Elise Dorst, a former pupil of Tecla Vigna, has 
accepted a position as vocal instructor at Converse Col 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C., of which R. H. Peters is the 
director 

For the last five years Miss Dorst has been identified 
with the Georgetown (Ky.) College of Music 
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The Liederkranz, under the diregtion of Louis Ehr 
gott, gave a concert in connection with the Fal] Festivat 
Friday evening of this week. An elaborate chorus pro- 
gram was performed, and the solo numbers were by Mrs 
C. S. Bennett, soprano, and Miss Eleanor A. Bain, con 
tralto. Miss Bain was heard in Mascheroni’s “Lontan 
anza,” and Mrs. Bennett sang the “Spinning Song,” by 
Weiland 
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Frank Van der Stucken will sail from Bremen on Sep- 

tember 28, and is expected to arrive in Cincinnati Oc- 


tober 18. Under his direction the opera department of 
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the College of Music will give two operas—The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai, and the other not to be 
named until his arrival. 
Se = 

John F, McCarthy, violinist, has resumed his class 
work at his studio, 220 Grant street. Mr. McCarthy is an 
incessant worker and is expecting a much larger class 
this year than last. He is a pupil of Rothe, Unkenstein 
and Hans Becker. J. A. Homan 


EMMA HOWSON’S PUPIL, PAULINE JOHNSON, IN ENGLISH 
OPERA. 


OLLOWING are some of the press notices Miss 

Pauline Johnson, the soprano, received, while sing 

ing in opera at Providence with the American Opera 
company: 


Miss Pauline Johnson sings the part of Gilda, Rigoletto’s daugh 
ter, in the excellent manner that was to be expected of her. The 
beautiful music as she interprets it is ever fascinating, and it may be 
as truly said of Miss Johnson as of Mr. Stewart that they have had 
no better opportunities to display their fine voices than in this 
opera. Some of the music, especially in the notable solo and duet, 
gives Miss Johnson’s sweet voice delightful opportunities, in which 
it seems to fairly revel.—Providence News 





Miss Pauline Johnson proved an instant success as Leonora, her 
first solo winning a course of favor which reached its climax only 
n the death scene. Her work was impassioned and her voice was 
sweet and true in the difficult and impassioned scenes that it was 
her task to portray. At no time has she seemed to have so well 
pleased her audience as she did in the difficult task she essayed last 
night.—Providence Evening Bulletin. 

It was very pleasing for the regular first nighters to see Miss 
Johnson in a leading part again. As Germaine, the long lost but 
bona fide Marchioness, she was very attractive and sang her part 
with an expression and feeling that many older operatic singers 

ight envy.—Evening Times, Pawtucket. 





Miss Pauline Johnson is a dainty and captivating Yum Yum, and 
her love scenes with Nanki Poo are interesting enough to be real 
Providence Journal. 


Miss Pauline Johnson took the role of Yum Yum, one of the 
three wards of Ko Ko. She is of a very attractive personality, and 
her love scene with Nanki Poo was a bit of delicate comedy tha 

od well the strain of an encore. Her rendition of the solo, ‘The 
Moon and I,” was very effectively done, and deserved the generous 


e it received.Sunday Telegram, Providence 
Miss Johnson received her entire instruction from the 
iormation of tone to finish of careful vocalization trom 





Miss Emma Howson, the eminent teacher. Miss John 
son’s method of using her voice enabled her to accom 
plish a wonderful amount of work. She is a marvel- 
ously quick study, as may be seen from the fact that she 
sang Leonora, never having seen the part before, aiter 
four days of study. She also learned Gilda in “Rigo 
letto,” of which she had a knowledge of the aria, “Cara 
Nome,” and the duet with the tenor, in three days—almost 
an impossibility. 

Miss Johnson is certainly one of the coming English 
prima donnas and is almost invaluable to a manager 


““WorTE DER Liepe.”—Louis V. Saar’s new choral work, 
Worte der Liebe,” op. 47, written for soprano and tenor 
solos and four part male chorus, a capella—a novel com 
bination—is to be published by F. C. E. Leuckard, in Leip 
sic, one of the most exclusive publishing firms in Germany 
rhe new work will have its first hearing in the third con 
cert of the New York Arion, under Julius Lorenz's con 
ductorship. 


Laas SITUATION WANTED.—An extra reli 
able and long experienced tuner and voicer, who 
has been three years with present employers, desires a 
change of location; can tune organs also; factory or wars 
room. Salary but moderate. R. W. Welles, 313 Fountain 
street, Providence, R. I 





Owing to the numerous requests for Lessons, 


Mr. LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


has decided to teach a limited number of 
advanced Piano Students. 


Appress: Luitpold Strasse 20, BERLIN, W. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
First American Tour ———<<> 


Marie Titiano 


In America November, December and January. 
Direction: S. KRONBERG, 
DATES NOW BOOKING, 2314 Broadway, New York. 
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JOSEPHINE S.__. 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


Address: 104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





rast MACKENZIE 


SOPRANO. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Address FRED O. RENARD, Manager, 
444 Central Park West, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ANNUAL TOUR OF 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


i902 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


Conductor New York Philharmonic. 


Formerly Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Miss ANNA MILLAR, Manager, 540 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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2046 LEAVENWORTH STREET, / 

San Francisco, September 15, 1901 \ 
HE terrible misfortune that has befallen our na- 
tion has greatly subdued our city. Many 
events have been postponed, stores were closed 
all day yesterday out of respect to the deceased 
President, and the whole town’ has gone into 
mourning. President McKinley was greatly 
beloved in California. His recent visit to the Golden State 





had brought him into personal contact with us, and the 
feeling he left behind him was that of personal ownership 
in a President who before had been but an honored name 
in the minds of the many. I think we all feel a personal 
bereavement, and an abiding sorrow in the loss of so 
good, so loving and great hearted a man as we knew our 
beloved President to be. It has been a terrible shock, and 
one from which we shall not soon recover. 
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Yesterday was the great high festival of the Jewish peo- 
ple—the Jewish New Year. Special music had been pre 
pared in all the synagogues, and the temples were crowded 
with worshippers. In-.the Temple Emanu-El] the music 
was extraordinarily fine. Cantor E. J. Stark had been for 
three months past engaged in composing the music to be 
rendered on this occasion. He used the Oriental idea, but 
clothed it in gorgeous and beautiful habiliments, giving 
the music a modern setting, but adding rather than de- 
tracting from the characteristic loveliness of the Oriental 
music. Particularly fine was the ensemble work, to which 
“Cantor Stark has given particular attention, and the effect 
produced by the finely trained choir was in parts sublime. 

In that part of the service where the ram’s horn is 
sounded, the theme is taken up and echoed by the grand 
organ, and finally the full chorus bursts out in a grand 
fortissimo, using the same theme with startling and thrill- 
ing effect. The entire service, excepting only two numbers, 
was from the pen of Cantor Stark. One of the other two 
numbers was a soprano solo and chorus composed by 
Louis Von Der Mehden, Jr., which was given with fine 
effect. The choir of Temple Emanu-El was splendidly 
balanced, and had the assistance, besides the organ, of 
twelve orchestral pieces. The regular choir of soloists is 
composed of the following voices: Miss Daisy Cohn, so- 
prano; Mrs. H. Kelly, contralto; Manloyd Jones, tenor. 
and S. Homer Henley, bass. W. A. Sabin is the presiding 
organist. The voices in the chorus choir were Mrs. F. 
Wright, Mrs. W. Taaffe, Miss Bagley, Madame Bernardi, 
Mrs. J. Driscol, Miss E. D. Brown, Mrs. M. Wilbourn, 
Chester Rosecrans, S. Hopcraft, T. G. Elliott, J. Sandy, 
L. Von Lingrem and Hiram Page. A touching feature of 
the service was the address of Rabbi Voorsanger, who, in 


place of his regularly prepared address for the day’s fes- 
tivities, spoke feelingly of the nation’s affliction, and paid 
a most loving and generous tribute to the nation’s martyred 
President. 

An elaborate program has been prepared for the Day 
of Atonement, when strings alone will be used in the 
orchestra, which will be assisted by Mme. Inez Carusi 
on the harp. Mr. Stark’s version of the Kol Nidrei “Day 
of God” melody will be presented on this day, when the 
memorial service is rendered. Mr. Stark has a powerful 
and richly melodious baritone voice, of which he is un- 
sparing in the musical part of the service, taking many 
of the solos himself and giving them with deep feeling 
and splendid effect. 
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Rose Adler Relda, a San Francisco girl who has made 
a name for herself by her artistic work at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, has signed for a three years’ engage- 
ment with the Royal Opera House, Frankfort. Miss 
Relda has been put a comparatively short time before the 
public as a professional, but in that time has made ex- 
traordinary strides on the road to fame. She has a reper- 
tory of twelve operas in German and sings the prima 
donna roles in “Lucia,” “Traviata,” “Magic Flute,” “II 
Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Don 
Juan,” “Barber of Seville,” ‘William Tell” and “Les 
Huguenots.” Her manager considers the young Cali- 
fornian a marvel in coloratura work. 
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Grace Carroll, the contralto, who has just returned 
from study in New York, gave her first concert before 
a San Francisco audience on Tuesday night, the toth 
inst. She was assisted by Richard José Ferrer, the young 
violinist, a pupil of Ysaye, who also is but lately 
returned from his studies abroad. The concert was an 
artistic success, Miss Carroll displaying many good and 
unusual points in vocalism, not the least of which is her 
perfect enunciation. Her best numbers were: “A Nar- 
rative,” by Mildenberg; “The Divinites du Styx,” Gluck, 
given with fine dramatic effect, and “At My Grave,” a 
weird yet lovely composition by Franz Arens, who 
coached Miss Carroll in it himself. She gave it a fine 
interpretation, her voice being well suited in depth and 
color to the sombre theme of the song. 

Richard José Ferrer is an artist and in saying that 
one says it all. His bowing is perfect, his tone pathet- 
ically human and speaks with an intensity that tugs at 
one’s very heartstrings. He is a rising musician and will 
soon be recognized by his work as one of the élite. His 
rendering of the Moszkowski Ballade was deeply emo- 
tional, and in response to his Zarzycki Mazourka 


which was a bit of witch-work the audience gave him 
a rapturous encore, to which he gave a Berceuse that 
was exquisitely tender. He plays with delightful ease of 
manner, which does credit to his fine tutelage. The 
accompanists were Miss Ethel Judson Bates and William 
B. King, both of whom did very superior work as sec- 
onds. 
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The concert given by the new Ensemble Trio—Miss 
Hogan, piano; Mr. Lewis, violin, and Mr. Langstroth, 
‘cello—in the First Unitarian Church, Oakland, was a big 
success, and was attended by a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The Raff Trio, which presents great difficulties 
technically for all the instruments, was given a rousing 
encore. Miss Hogan plays with great musical taste and a 
clean, brilliant technic. Mr. Langstroth, the ’cellist, played 
an exceedingly difficult Locatelli Sonata, interpreting it 
like a true artist. He has a beautiful style and draws a 
great warm tone from his instrument that is good to hear. 
His execution is delightful. He was recalled three times. 
Mr. Langstroth is made of the material that does not 
shrink before any amount of the hard work which will win 
success, and he has a great future before him. 

John R. Lewis is a pupil of Sir Henry Heyman, and 
created quite a furore last season with his beautiful violin 
work. He was everywhere spoken of as a very talented 
young man, and his playing this year proves him to have 
been hard at work in the interim. Certainly it was a great 
credit to his master’s training, and in his solo numbers 
he was enthusiastically received, as he deserved. For one 
encore he gave very feelingly the favorite Vieuxtemps 
“Reverie.” Mr. Lewis is still very young, but he is in 
good hands, and if he does his part there is no doubt Sir 
Henry will make an artist of him. Mr. Cogswell’s bari 
tone numbers were pleasingly rendered and well received. 

Two numbers on the program, the Raff Trio and Schutt 
“Waltzer Maerchen” (Fairy Tale Waltz), were played here 
fer the first time 
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An invitation recital was given on Thursday evening at 
Sherman & Clay Hall by Harry Samuels, violinist, and 
Hermann Genss, pianist. A very good program was 
given, and the audience, which was a very large one, 
showed its appreciation by continued applause. Mr. Sam- 
uels was accompanied in the Mendelssohn Concerto by 
Miss Ehrman, a very young and talented pianist, who 
played a very refined and intelligent piano part to Mr 
Samuels’ violin. Mr. Samuels is well known for his su- 
perior work. The celebrated “Kreutzer Sonata” was 
given by Mr. Samuels and Mr. Genss with good effect. 
Mr. Genss gave as a solo number the Mozart-Liszt fan- 
taisie “Don Juan,” and in response to an encore gave his 
owii dainty Nocturne. 
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William Piutti, pianist and pupil of Liszt, is to give a 
piano recital at Byron Mauzy Hall on the 26th. Mr 
Piutti’s playing is of a very refined order. 
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Some Boston papers lately received contain lengthy and 
comprehensive accounts of the music work of Dr. H. J 
Stewart on this coast, and speak very highly of his ability, 
both as a superior organist and a composer of high order 
Dr. Stewart has announced that he will make no changes 
in Trinity’s choir, as Horatio Parker has left his work 
there in so perfect condition it will be very easy for Dr. 
Stewart to carry the work right on. It is very pleasing 
to us San Franciscans to hear that Dr. Stewart is re- 
ceiving the warm welcome and appreciation he deserves. 
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At the Tivoli Opera House Mr. Steindorff is giving 
us the second week of “Faust,” alternating with “Car- 
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men,” which latter has Collamarini in her celebrated in- 
terpretation of the title role. 


= = 

The death of Willie Pape, the composer, in Mobile, 
Ala., arouses early memories among old-timers. Many 
of his piano compositions are wel] known, particularly 
his setting of Tennyson’s “Brook,” transcribed for the 
piano from the old English ballad, and his “Irish Dia- 
monds,” which has been very popular. He was at thir- 
teen years of age associated with Mme. Anna Bishop in 
concert. 

Madame Bishop has done some fine work on this coast, 
and was one of the vocal teachers of Mrs. Marriner Camp- 
bell. Madame Bishop retired some years ago and went 
to Boston to take up her residence with her brother, who 
urged her to leave her work and come to him. 
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The following, quoted from St. Stephen’s Parish 
Monthly Record, testifies to the esteem in which Roscoe 
Warren Lucy, the pianist, was held in that parish, which 
he has lately left for a more remunerative position as 
organist of the Central Methodist Church: “Roscoe War- 
ren Lucy has retired from the organ at St. Stephen’s to 
assume a similar position at the Central Methodist con- 
gregation. It was with very much regret that the rector 
and vestry parted with Mr. Lucy, whose courtesy and 
readiness to help the church at all times by the exercise 
of his art has been much appreciated. We cordially wish 
Mr. Lucy all success in his new sphere of action, and only 
part from him because financially he will be situated 
where he can command a larger income.” 
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Their first concert of the season will be given by the 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music Friday evening, 
September 20, at the Alhambra Theatre, corner Eddy 
and Jones streets. 

eS & 

The song recital which was to have been given by 
Bradford and Mme. B. Anais Peck and their pupils at 
Sherman & Clay Hall September 17 is postponed to 
September 24, out of respect to the death of the President 

Mrs. A. WEDMORE JONES. 





Zeldenrust. 


HE “deadly parallel” is always interesting; occasion- 

ally it is deliciously funny. Here is a sample of the 
latter variety that is worth perpetuating. Zeldenrust, the 
celebrated Dutch pianist, gave his annual recital in Paris 
in May. As is his custom for several weeks prior to a 
recital or public appearance of any kind, Zeldenrust put 
in about eight hours a day at his instrument in the Hotel 
Balzac, his home in the French capital. A couple of days 
before the date of his concert the bell boy knocked at 
the door and handed him the two appended notes: 

One reads: 

“My Déar ZELDENRUST—One of my guests—a lady— 
demands that you give her a moment’s respite. I should 
think your fingers might be tired for to-day, anyway 
Be reasonable.” 

And is signed by mine host of the hotel. 

The other: 

“My Dear Mr. ZELDENRUST—We have been wondering 
who the pianist was who played so beautifully and who 
has entertained us (unconsciously) for the past three 
weeks. Imagine my surprise and delight in recognizing, 
upon inquiry, the name. I hope you have not forgotten 
us, nor the writer at Hotel Powers, and that you will 
come and see us and let us thank you in person for the 
pleasure your practicing (although it is too beautiful to 
be called practicing) has given us 


Very sincerely yours, Janet DrIscoLi 


Boston 
Music 
Wotes. 


Horet Be.vcevus, ) 
17 Beacon Street 
Boston, September 21, 1% ) 


ISS CLARA MUNGER was obliged to return to 
town early in the week in order to arrange hours 
for lessons, so many pupils wishing to begin their work 
with her at once. This season Miss Munger will limit 
the hours of teaching to the morning; last winter she only 
taught two afternoons during the week in addition to the 
morning work. _Miss Munger has pupils from many of the 
leading cities of the country, who come to Boston for the 
whole season to study with her, while others come from 
New England cities and New York. There has been an 
urgent request for Miss Munger to establish a studio in 
New York city, where she would be part of the time, but 
the large number of pupils in her Boston studio preclude 
her making any change. 
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Adah Campbell Hussey, who has been singing at a num 
ber of concerts in Scotland, has received most enthusiastic 
praise from the critics of Edinburgh, Kingussie and Elgin 
Wherever she appeared she was the “favorite” of the even 
ing, and her “glorious contralto voice with a most beauti 
ful quality,” is always spoken of. She appeared twice at 
Kingussie, establishing herself warmly in the hearts of her 
audience, who were most enthusiastic in their demonstra- 
tions. 

Miss Hussey sailed for home on the 12th of the month, 
and probably arrived in Boston to-day. 
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Mrs.- May Sleeper-Ruggles has recently taken a studio 
in the new Huntington Chambers. She has a number of 
fine voices among her pupils, and with her class in 
Worcester, where she also is a member of one of the lead 
ing church choirs, and a studio at her residence in New 
ton, Mrs. Ruggles has a busy winter before her. Mrs 
Ruggles sang with much success at the music festival at 
The Weirs, in August. 

GZ ee 

Mme. Etta Edwards gave a reception on Tuesday even- 
ing at her apartment in the Westminster in honor of Mr 
and Mrs, D. H. Morrison, of Los Angeles, Cal. Mr 
Morrison is one of the leading vocal teachers in his city, 
and was on a short trip to the East for his vacation, Mrs 
Morrison being a sister of Leonard Marshall, Jr., super- 
intendent of music in the public schools of this city. He 
was Madame Edwards’ first teacher and he was also the 
teacher of Katherine Bloodgood. Among those who met 
Mr. and Mrs. Morrison were Mrs. Pierce, Miss Gertrude 
Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley P. Clemens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Martin, Mrs. Clarke, Burt Wetmore, Helene 
Wetmore, Baron Steinmetz, Mrs. Lillian Andrews, Miss 
Barnard, Mrs. Philips and Mrs. Butler. Several of Mme 
Edwards’ pupils sang, and Frederic Martin delighted 
everyone with an aria from “Ernani” and a group of 
Schubert’s songs. Miss Adeline Raymond was the ac- 
companist. Refreshments were served and the evening 
was greatly enjoyed. 

eS & 

The Faelten Pianoforte School has started in with a 

rush of pupils that fills the class rooms every han. 
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hour of the week. This morning in Carl Faelten’s in- 
terpretation class there were over seventy pupils, a re 
markably large number for the beginning of the season 
The first concert of the season will be in Huntington 
Chambers Hall on Tuesday evening by the following ad- 
vanced pupils: Miss Ethel May Colgate, Miss Caroline 
Cunningham, Miss Minna Gallagher, Miss Helen L. Mas- 
ten, Miss Alice E. Parker, Miss Sarah McKeen Williams, 
Harry L. Buitekan and Frank E. Heald 

Mr. Faelten’s first recital will take place in Steinert 
Hall on the evening of October 8, when he will play this 


program: 


Air and Variations, E major (Harmonious Blacksmith Handel 
Rondeau Brillante, B minor, op. 109 Hummel 
Sonata Quasi una Fantasia, E flat major p. 27, No Beethoven 
Etude, B flat minor, op. 104, N 1 Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 
Song Without Words, D major, No. 11 Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
apriccio, F sharp minor p. s Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Norwegian Folklife Pp. 19 Grieg 
Ss & 


John Jewett Turner has returned to his studio after two 
months’ rest at a number of resorts on the Maine coast 
and in New Hampshire. Mr. Turner resumed teaching 
last week, and already has the prospect of an exceedingly 
busy season. Among his new pupils are three with re- 
markable soprano voices. Mr. Turner’s time will be fully 

ccupied with his regular class of pupils. During the 
winter a course of pupils’ recitals will take place early in 
the season. Mr. Turner is at his studio every day ex- 
cepting Saturday. He has one of the large handsome 
studios of the city, attractive in every way 
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The musical season in Haverhill was ushered in by an 
invitation concert given by James W. Hill at the First 
Universalist Church. A large audience filled the church 
Melville Horner was the soloist of the evening. Mr. Hill 
recently dedicated a new organ in the Congregational 
Church, Hampstead, N. H 

eS & 


At Association Hall, on the evening of the 12th, a re- 
cital was given by J. Louis Renaud, assisted by Mrs. J. J 
O’Callaghan, Miss Margaret Roche, Daniel J. Murphy, J 
Cartom Shelvie and P. H. Poley. The accompanist was 
D. J. Malley. All the singers are members of choirs in 
the leading Catholic churches of this city. The proceeds 
of the concert were devoted to sending a young student to 
college. Miss Roche is a pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard, and 
has a really beautiful contralto voice 

eS = 

At the concert given by the Musical Club at Mrs. Dud 
ley L. Pickman’s on Friday morning, September 13, Miss 
Lena Little and Heathe Gregory sang. Miss Little, who 
las spent the summer in the South and at Yarmouthport 

cape Cod, has opened her apartment on Blagden street 


for the winter 


— i 


The Symphony Orchestra is to take part in the Yale 
celebration at New Haven next month, their services hav 
ing been offered by Col. Henry L. Higginson. They play 
at the Hyperion Theatre on Wednesday afternoon, Oc 
tober 23 

ft 

Adamowski, after a summer in Europe, including 
in extended visit at Morges, the home of Paderewski, is at 
10 Charles street for the season. Mr. Adamowski played 
at a musicale given by Mrs. H. P. McKean at Pride’s 
Crossing on Friday, performing for the first time in Amer 
ica a paraphrase for violin and piano, arranged by Mr 
\damowski and Mr. Paderewski, from the latter’s new 
opera, “Manru.” Mr, Adamowski will visit friends at 


Newport and Lenox 
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PHENOMENAL CAREER OF LEONORA JACKSON, 


| EONORA JACKSON is an artist her country may 
. well be proud of, for history shows that there has 
never been a woman violinist of any nationality who at 
so early an age has been the soloist of so many great 
symphony orchestras, played before so many crowned 
heads and won such a reputation in so many different 
countries as this distinguished, hard working young 
American. Those familiar with the high standards of 
European art centres will understand the distinction for 
any youthful artist to be selected as soloist of such re- 
nowned Old World societies as the Leipsic Gewandhaus, 
the Association Artistique (Colonne concerts) at Paris, 
the~London Philharmonic, the Kaim Symphony, of Mu- 
nich; the Museum Symphony, of Frankfort-am-Main; the 
Philharmonic, of Geneva, Switzerland; the Royal Sym- 
phony, of Antwerp, and the like. 

Miss Jackson was born in Boston, and received her 
early musical education in Chicago, under Professors Carl 
Becker and Jacobsohn. She studied two years at Paris 
with Professor Desjardins, four at Berlin under Dr. 
Joachim, with Professors Carl Markees and Carl Halir 
as under teachers. Her Berlin début with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (which Joachim paid her the rare com- 
pliment of conducting) was a sensational success, and re- 
sulted in a summons to play before the Empress. Impor- 
tant engagements in the provinces followed; her fame 
spread rapidly throughout Germany. The following au- 
tumn the Prussian Government awarded the young artist 
the Mendelssohn State Prize (1,500 marks), the most cov- 
eted prize in Germany. Her London début February 5, 
1808, at a Queen’s Hall symphony concert, created an- 
other sensation and brought her at once into prominence 
in England and Scotland. The French conductor La- 
moureux selected her for one of his London symphony 
concerts, and soon after she appeared in concert with 
Paderewski at the dedication of Salle Erard. To enumer- 
ate the many triumphs that followed in England, Scot- 
land and on the Continent would make a long list indeed. 

Queen Victoria decorated Miss Jackson with the Vic- 
torian Star at Windsor, and at Paris on the occasion of 
the visit of King Oscar of Sweden and Norway, the ed- 
itors of the Figaro invited the gifted artist to play’ before 
His Majesty at a special féte they arranged in his honor. 
On the program were the Coquelins and Mounet-Sully, of 
the Theatre Francaise, and the leading soloists of the 
Grand Opera. Later, Miss Jackson’s performance of the 
3rahms Violin Concerto at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1899, under the baton of Arthur Nikisch, was 
an unequivocal triumph, which brought her a return en- 
gagement for the following autumn (October 9, 1899). 
when she played again the same work and repeated her 
original success. The instrumental soloists engaged by the 
London Philharmonic Society for the season of 1899 were 
Paderewski, Rosenthal, Sapelnikoff, Rachmaninoff, Joachim 
and Leonora Jackson. At Paris, April 23, 1899, as soloist 
of the Association Artistique (Colonne Symphony Con- 
cert), at the Chatelet Theatre, the young artist scored an- 
other triumph. Paderewski had been the soloist of the 
preceding concert of the series. 

Miss Jackson has made four extensive tours in Germany, 
three in England, one each in France, Switzerland and 
3elgium, and two in America. 

Her first American tour in the spring of 1900 comprised 
sixty concerts, eight of them as soloist en tour with the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra under Herr Gericke. She 
appeared also with the New York Philharmonic, the Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg and St. Louis symphony or 
chestras. Last season came the crowning event of her 
career to date, a transcontinental tour of 161 concerts, one 
1f the most extensive and successful tournées ever made 
in this country. Nearly every State of the Union was 
visited, from Maine to Oregon, Canada to Texas, and the 


triumphs of the Old World found their counterpart in the 


New. Great as is the favor accorded Leonora Jackson in 
Europe, she has won the same in the hearts and esteem of 
her own people. Her career has been well deserved, phe- 
nomenal. 








REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


ISS REBECCA MACKENZIE, the soprano, re- 
turned to New York last week after three months 

of rest and recreation in the West and Canada. From 
present indications Miss Mackenzie will have a very busy 
season. She will be heard as soloist with a number of 














ReBeccA MACKENZIE. 


musical clubs and in her song recitals, of which she has 
prepared a number of characteristic and interesting pro- 
grams, one devoted to old folksongs and ballads, one 
to modern songs, another to woman’s compositions and 
several miscellaneous programs. 

The following is the latest opinion from the press re- 
garding that artist: 


The promise which Miss Mackenzie’s voice always gave during the 
earlier years of its cultivation is being fully realized. Years of study 
and training and concert work have broadened and developed it, 
given it power and ease, brought confidence and complete control, 
but they have not taken from it any of that delightful freshness and 
naturalness which was always one of its chiefest charms. There is 
a rare purity in all of her tones, whether in the rich mellow lower 
register or in the silvery notes of the upper scale. Her phrasing is 
excellent, and the general interpretation of her numbers indicates 
not only a thorough mastery of the technical part of singing, but a 
fine intelligence that enables her to put, not merely voice into songs, 
but soul, without which singing is merely the emission of sounds 
that tickle the ear but touch not the heart. Especially striking is 
her control of her voice in pianissimo passages.—Evening Herald, 
Duluth, Minn., August 22, 1901. 


“MEssIAH” In St. Paut.—The Choral Club of St. Paul, 
Minn., will give a performance of Handel’s “Messiah.” 
Joseph Baernstein, who created a furore at the club’s last 
concert, in April, has been engaged as the star attraction 


FROM PARIS. 
PARIS, SEPTEMBER 12, 1901. 


NE noticeable feature of the approaching season in 
Paris, so far as regards theatrical entertainments, is 
the marked diminution in the prices charged at many of 
the principal theatres. The Chatelet, for instance, the 
largest theatre in Paris, noted for the magnificent manner 
in which the pieces are mounted, has placed the best seats 
at 5 francs ($1). As this theatre, which plays nothing but 
heavy spectacular productions, necessitating orchestra, 
large ballet, expensive scenery and numerous costumes, was 
the first to commence the reduced tariff of admission, the 
other theatres (outside the subventioned ones) were of 
course compelled to follow suit. Many Parisians are wish 
ing that the concert managers could see their way to re 
ducing the admission fees in the same manner, as 10 and 
12 francs for an orchestra chair is felt by many worthy 
music loving people to be somewhat of a tax on slender 
purses 
Sse = 
Several débuts are about to be made at the Opéra 
Comique, which opens on September 14, and among them 
that of a young American girl, Miss Chapman, who has 
taken the stage name of Mlle. Nerville. She makes her 
first appearance in the title role of Lakmé. At the same 
theatre they are also busy with the rehearsals of “Griselé 
dis,” the new opera by Massenet. The subject has already 
been treated as a comedy by Armand Silvestre, and played 
at the Théatre Francais. The choral work in “Griselédis” 
is not developed, being comparatively unimportant and 
sung at the wings, the choristers not being required on the 
stage. The principal role will be sung by Mlle. Bréval 
who will be remembered by readers of THe MusIcaL 
Courter as the dramatic soprano of Grau’s troupe last sea 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. This 
artist has been several years at the Opéra here, but this is, 
I believe. her first appearance at the second of the subven 
tioned lyric theatres. The first performance of “Grisel 
édis” is expected to take place about the middle of No 
vember. 
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Albert Carré, the director of the Opéra Comique, was 
officially commissioned last August to study the subsidized 
theatres of Germany and Austria, as compared with those 
of France, and I am able to give some details of his re 
port to the Government. The lyric theatres of Berlin and 
Vienna differ from the corresponding theatres of Paris in 
that the directors—Count Hochberg at Berlin, and Prince 
Lichtenstein at Vienna—receive a fixed stipend, but are un 
der no risks from possible losses, nor do they participate in 
any profit should there be any. These directors have full 
liberty so far as the selection of repertory, new works 
or the engagement of the entire staff, artists, &c., is con 
cerned. They have simply to reckon with the sovereign, 
whose civil list furnishes the subvention, covers the de 
ficit and arranges for the different pensions to those per 
formers, who have complied with the regulations 

This system obtained in Paris up to the year 1828, 
when Louis Phillipe, being anxious to get rid of an insti- 
tution that was a heavy burden on the civil list, turned 
over the Académie de Musique to Véron, who offered to 
take over at his own risk the direction of the Opéra for 
a term of six years, with a yearly subvention of 800,000 
francs ($160,000), which is still the sum furnished annu- 
ally by Government for the Grand Opéra of Paris. As, 
however, the tax of 20 per cent. on all theatrical repre- 
sentations in France (called droit des pauves) is un 
known in Berlin and Vienna, it follows that the opera 
of Paris is much less highly favored in the matter of sub- 
sidy than that of Berlin, which receives—I understand- 
about $220,000 per year, being nearly double that of the 
Paris house when the afore mentioned tax is considered 
At the Lamoureux concerts (Chevillard, conductor) this 
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next season, the following works will be performed for 
the first time: “Paradise and the Peri,” Schumann; 
Dante Symphony, Liszt; Symphony in C major, Dukas; 
overture to the “Great Russian Easter,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. 

Also will be heard nine Symphonies of Beethoven, first 
act of “Tristan and Isolde,” Pathetic Symphonies of 
Tschaikowsky and Symphony in G minor of Lalo. 

That I was not too harsh in my strictures last week 
on the opera class at the Conservatoire is borne out by 
an article which has recently appeared by the excellent 
musician and composer, Victorin Jonciéres. He says: 
“As soon as the annual competitions at the Conservatoire 
begin we hear the same criticisms which seem from time 
immemorial to have been passed on the methods of 
teaching adopted there, the reforms that ought to be 
introduced, the meagre supply of artists it turns out and 
the general mediocrity of the results obtained. Each 
critic has had his own infallible panacea for remedying 
the many defects of the existing organization, each pro 
posed his own plan of studies, or his own, of course, bet- 
ter system of management 

“Tired of the complaints of those who continually de 
plored the feeble teaching at the Conservatoire, the then 
Minister of Fine Arts formed a committee of inquiry to 
look into and report on the matter. But from the nu 
merous sittings of this committee and the many reforms 
proposed nothing resulted but some slight changes as to 
conditions of admission—the age of the candidates, the 
length of time to be accorded to unsuccessful competitors 
and the list of vocal numbers to be used by pupils of the 
first year. Nothing radical or of real importance resulted 
from this investigation. Since then another committee has 
been formed by another Minister, more practical than his 
predecessor, composed of six members of the Institute 
composers noted for their knowledge and experience, 
professors of the Conservatoire voted for by their col- 
leagues. During the three years that this committee has 
been in office the choice of a professor—when a vacancy 
arises—is no longer arbitrary, as formerly. It is from a 
list of three candidates, drawn up in order of merit, that 
the Minister has to select an incumbent for the vacant 
post. Up to the present the one at the head of the list 
has always been appointed.” 

Jonciéres tells some anecdotes of different charlatans, 
calling themselves professors of singing, whose absurd 
and empirical methods of teaching have become legends 


at the Conservatoire. One there was, some thirty years 
ago, whose “method” it was to make his pupil lie flat on 
the back 


vincing, used then to seat himself gravely on the abdomen 


This professor, who was weighty if not con- 


of the student of song, who was then obliged in this highly 
inconvenient position to go through his “aria.” “The 
discomfort you experience,” said the professor, ‘‘will 
cause you such extra respiratory effort that when you will 
be relieved of my weight you will be astonished at the 
ease with which you can sing.’ 

It appears somewhat extraordinary, but no less true, 
that in spite of this, some really excellent singers grad- 
uated from that class. Another teacher used to make his 
pupils carry a bucket of water up the two flights of stairs 
leading to the class room, and then, al] panting, attack 
their grand air without stopping to take breath. Yet 
another there was who invented a sort of wooden table- 
spoon which he pretended would enlarge the throat, and 
so infallibly develop the voice or even create one where 
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it was lacking. This impostor actually published a work 
demonstrating his method, with, of course, the usual an 
atomical diagrams. “Certainly,” said the inventor of this 
wooden spoon system, “a student at the beginning some 
times experiences a disagreeable sensation of nausea, but 
after a little time that disappears, and I have formed 
pupils who have been able to keep the spoon in posi 
tion for a whole half hour at a time, after which they 
all had superb voices.” 

One unfortunate aspirant had such confidence in the 
efficacy of the system that he nearly died a victim to his 
faith. He was a young clerk possessed of a fairly agre« 
able light tenor voice and unfortunately confided te 
the training of the professor of the wooden spoon, who 
ould change hin 


into the most remarkable “robust” tenor in the world 


assured him that in a short time h¢ 


The young clerk, who had some little money saved, left 
his position to study singing under the direction of on 


who offered him such a brilliant career, following the 
directions with such assiduity as to leave the wooder 
This con 


tinued until an abscess began to form and a difficult sur 


instrument in its place for a considerable time 


gical operation was deemed necessary. He recoveres 
after a tedious illness to find his voice gone and bewa 
his fate in having left his honest employment to try and 
follow “le grand art.” 

It was the extraordinary number of ignorant and wu 


principled individuals, each claiming to have some secr 


“method” of forming the singing voice that caused Theo 
dore Thomas one day to say reflectively I notice tl 


when a man fails in New York at every other trade he 
immediately hangs out a sign as singing teacher.” 


‘ De VALMOUR 


WALTER JoHN HAL A visit to the studio in Carnegi 
Hall of Walter John Hall the past week found that ster 
ling musician and vocal instructor already busy teaching, 
trying voices and assigning lesson hours for the present 
season. Mr. Hall reports that his teaching has commenced 
earlier than usual. Another one of Mr. Hall’s pupils ha 
scored a success. Of Mlle. Jeanne Greta’s singing, the 
Pittsfield (Mass.) Evening Journal, in a criticism of a re 


cent concert, says: 








A tall, graceful, attractive young woman, becoming y 
and with the light of confidence in her dark eyes Her sele 
was Dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle.”” The number was beautift 
dered. Mlle. Greta possesses a voice of remarkable 
flexibility. Her low tones remarkal cl f 
reached the upper register easily, and with not the slightest 
ment of the richness of tone. Her method is remarkably perfe 
and she sings with an intelligence that denotes abs ite de 
and faithfulness in her preparation for concert work I 
heard but few sopranos, if, indeed, any, more pleasing in 
than Mile. Greta, and will always welcome her cordially wl 
portunity presents Her song won her an enthu re t 
which she responded with Hawley’s “Were I a Star renderir 
the sweet little composition with artistic skill and syr 


Miss Ecciteston Gets THE HAVEMEYER SCHOLARSHIF 
Silas G. Pratt has begun teaching at the West End Privat 
School of Piano Playing. Among his talented pupils fron 
out of town is Miss Adah Veru Neldon, from Coshoct 
Ohio. The new free scholarship, the gift of F. C. Have 
meyer, Jr., has been given to Miss Lulu Eggleston, of 
Brooklyn, whose successful début last year was favorably 
noticed in these columns. She has already proved herself 
worthy Mr. Havemeyer’s generosity 
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Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO... a» 
Madame — ar 


LARA NOVGLLO DAVE 


Professor of Voice Production. 


Conductor of the Royal Weish Ladies’ Choir. 
(Under Royal patronage.) 


Madame Davies has a vacancy for two resident lady pupils 
For Prospectus and Terms apply to 


(21 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, $. W. 


GLENN HALL 


TENOR... 
Address CHAS. R. BAKER, Pine Arts Building, 
or Kimball Hall, Chicago, 


222 HOSEA AVENUE, 
CLIFTON, 
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Editor Musical Courier: 
TAKE pleasure in sending you the list of the chief 
works to be produced by the Kaim Orchestra (Felix 


Weingartner director 





J. Seb gach ] » \ 
Hande D maj ( » g Orchestra 
Glucl Overture Alceste 
Haydn Military Symphony 
Mozart Jupiter Symphony 
Mozart ‘4 ma Sympi one movement) 
( Pp 1 3t \ 
6, 7 and 9 Symphonies 
a oe \ III. | 10ra Overtur« 
Overture Egmont 
( Goon Piano Concerto 
Webx Oberon Overture 
M Si n Midsummer Night’ 
Mu 
Schuman B major Symphony 
Berlioz King Lear Overture 
t I S \ i P Concerto 
Wag I 1 ve Te I eng I 
I 2) ure 
Brahms \cader Overture, Fourth Symphony 
C \ ( 
Der j >y npl \ 
Sail »paen l r ri ( (< n r 
Symp poems ) 
Le if I il D in r he | pl y 
Elg \ 1 
St | 
Mal I 1 >} ) p ction) 
5 g fg Edipu 
S eat} 1 Anot!l sis 
. “s 
V« cl rl King Childrer 
It w en s e Kaim 
‘a 
ty ~ , 
S Elg y t g Eng mpos¢ 
‘ nV A me figure It probably due 
he mode p wl eems 
t t A ty \ ug +} 
1 se Q B 
Herbert Withers) . , 1 his residenc studio 
I Hethering 571 | avenue, New York 
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SEE LATER 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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34 West 12th Street, 
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me Guilmant Organ School 


(COPYRIGHT) 


RE-OPENS 
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HERE is indeed a strange irony in fate. At the mo- 


ment when citizens: of the United States are called 
upon to mourn for their assassinated President, Canadians 
must give a right royal welcome to the Ophir, bearing 


the Duke and Duchess of York to their shores. Thus, 
though the coming of the heir to the British throne is 
hailed with enthusiasm; ‘‘there’s a minor in the carol and 


1 shadow in the light.” 


_—s _-s 
—s — 


In Montreal on September 19 services were held in the 
churches in memory of President McKinley. Chopin’s 
mmortal Funeral March was played at the American 
Presbyterian Church. 

eS & 

In Toronto the Methodist memorial service for Presi- 
dent McKinley was held at the Metropolitan Church 6n 
September 19, appropriate music being sung. The Pres- 
byterian service was at Knox Church, 


as es 
—_ ~— 


The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York will at- 
tend a concert in Massey Music Hall, Toronto, on Oc- 
tober 10, when the Metropolitan Grand Opera Company 
will provide the program. This event is being arranged 
by Mr. Houston, of Toronto. 

ee ee 


_ __ 


Henry Fielding Dickens, K. C., son of the English 
novelist, has been visiting Canada in the company of his 


two daughters 
a= =: 
~— <— 


Miss Abbott, pianist and accompanist, of Montreal, 
spent part of the summer in the Laurentian Mountains, 


and later visited scenes at the mouth of the Saguenay, in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Ss << 

“Modern Pianoforte Technique,” a new work by A. S. 

Vogt, of Toronto, is meeting with well deserved popular- 
ity. 

a2 2 

Ss 


Miss Ida I. Field, pianist, of Toronto, has returned from 
Leipsic, Germany, where she spent the summer studying 
and visiting her brother, H. M, Field, the Canadian pianist. 


sae £2 
Et 
It is announced that Lillian Nordica, who is a great 


favorite in Toronto, will sing there, in Massey Music Hall, 
on November 21 
ft 


. _ 


Miss Eva Janes, the pianist, who has been in Brussels, 


will return to Canada this fall. 
= = 
> - 
rhe singing of prominent members of the Westminster 


pane choir has been | arousing much enthusiasm in Can- 


ada. A successful concert given by these vocalists in Ot- 
tawa on the evening of September 11 marked the reopen- 
ing of Orme Hall. 

ee €& 

An excellent recital was recently given in Halifax, 
N. S., by Percy Gordon, a local pianist. 

tH 

Melton Prior, the English artist, is visiting Canada for 
the purpose of describing events and sketching scenes as- 
sociated with the present tour of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York. 

It is announced that Mrs. Julie Wyman will remain in 
Toronto throughout the present season. Her many pu- 
pils at the Toronto Conservatory of Music will be thank- 
ful for this favorable opportunity of continuing their les- 
sons under the eminent contralto. 


eS & 
This season W. H. Hewlett will give an interesting 
series of organ recitals in London, Ont. 


J 
Arthur Dorey, organist of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Ottawa, is giving an admirable series of recitals in the 
Canadian capital. 
ZH € 
A discriminating music critic in Eastern Canada is 
Philip A. H. King, who writes interesting accounts of 
concerts in Compton, Que., and its vicinity. 
J . 
Owen A. Smily, Mary Jardine Thomson and Gertrude 
Black-Edmunds have returned to Toronto, having made 
a successful recital tour through the Maritime Provinces. 


Sse <= 


A. T. Cringan has returned from his summer engage- 
ments at the New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton, to his duties at the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 

Se = 

Mrs. Ida McLean Dilworth has resigned her position 
as soprano soloist at the Central Methodist Church, To- 
ronto, in order to accept a similar position at Old St. 
Andrew’s Church, in the same city. 

The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir has resumed rehears- 
als, the works to be studied this season including Men- 
delssohn’s “114th Psalm,” for double choir; march and 
chorus from the third act of Bizet’s “Carmen”; Lloyd’s 
pastorale, “The Rosy Dawn,” for eight part chorus, and 
Elgar’s “It Comes from the Misty Ages.” 

este & 

A new opera, “Dolly Varden,” by Stanislaus Strange 
and Julian Edwards, receives its introduction to the pub- 
lic this week at Toronto, under the management of C. J. 
Whitney. The Princess Theatre is the scene of action 
and the Lulu Glaser Opera Company constitutes the cast 
and chorus. 

Ss & 

Mrs. Ryan-Burke, who has been in Paris, studying 
with well known singing teachers, resumes her vocal 
work in Toronto this month. 

FE 

‘. new opera house which is to have a seating capac- 

ity of 1,400 is now being erected in Kingston, Ont. A. 


J. Small, of Toronto, has leased the building for five years, 


and the opening is arranged for New Year’s night, 1902. 


eS € 
Walter Hahn, tenor, has been engaged as soloist at 
the Jarvis Street Unitarian Church, Toronto. 


eS = 


By the recent deaths of Hector Mackenzie, of Mon- 
treal, and Hon. George Allen, president of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, Canada has lost two of music’s 
prominent supporters. The thoughtful liberality of both 
these gentlemen has long been appreciated and will not 
soon be forgotten by their many friends in the Dominion. 








WHY HARMONY SHOULD BE STUDIED. 


HE most important course in a conservatory of music 
is the theory of music, yet it is rarely taken and 
many talented students, for want of such instruction, have 
gone astray in their work. This branch of music is gen- 
erally studied under compulsion; to the great majority of 
pupils it is uninteresting, and the result is that the study 
is of no value to them. After even two years study of 
theory, some students do not know the diminished seventh 
chord when they see it; indeed, they have no certain knowl- 
edge of the key in which they are playing. The opinion is 
now widespread that the whole system of theoretic in- 
struction must be completely revised. It is asked: Why 
is harmony so wretchedly taught? The answer is: The 
majority of teachers are not competent to impart a knowl- 
edge of it, and therefore students abandon harmony, find- 
ing it useless to them. 

Professor Richter’s “Manual of Harmony” stands high 
in merit as a practical system to teach figured bass or 
harmonized melody. It makes the study of harmonic 
analysis fascinating even to the ordinary student. It is 
the text book in all of the classes of the National Con- 
servatory of Music of America. The ideas and conceptions 
which the great composers have handed down to us are 
expressed by written symbols of music (notes, chords, 
passages), just as the written symbols of languages (let- 
ters, words, phrases) are used by great authors to em- 
body and perpetuate their thoughts. It is quite possible 
for a mind with comparatively little education to triumph 
over the defects of early training so far as to appreciate 
many of the beauties of good writing. But it will be 
readily admitted that a systematic training in grammar 
and analysis, gained before or during the study of classical 
models, must be of incalculable value in forming that dis 
criminating taste and accurate appreciation so essential 
to a true lover of literature. A knowledge of harmony is 
required in order to recognize the beauties of even the 
simplest hymn tune; the full appreciation of the exquisite 
workmanship of a Bach fugue is only gained through the 
‘study of counterpoint; a Beethoven sonata demands the 
careful attention of a student of form; a symphony falls 
with only half its due effect on ears untrained to follow 
the individual qualities of each instrument, and the mass- 
ing and contrasting of these qualities in various schemes 
of tone and color. 

It is never too early to begin to cultivate the habit of 
observation, and the constant application of knowledge 
continually adds to the force of this habit. 

Examination in the Theoretical Department at the Na 
tional Conservatory of Music will be held on October 1, 
at I p. m, 








Mme, SCHUMANN-HEINK, Mr. BISPHAM, Sig. CAMPANARL, 


And other Members of the MAURICE GRAU OPERA CO., 
Are open for Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musical Festivals during the Season 1901-2. 
FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 


ERNEST GOERLITZ, Sole and Exclusive Agent, Metropolitan Opera House, New York City. 





Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio: 730 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 78d St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152. 





Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 





THIRD AMERICAN TOUR 


SEASON 1901-2. 














161 Concerts 
Last Season. 











LEONORA J ACKSON 


Assisted by HARRY J. FELLOWS, Tenor, 
WILLIAM BAUER, Pianist. 





Direction ERNEST H. JACKSON and A. L. WAKEFIELD. 
Address: New York, 31 Union Square West. 


Chicago, 71 [lonroe St. 
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HAROLD BAUER DECORATED BY THE QUEEN 
REGENT OF SPAIN. 


AROLD BAUER, the celebrated pianist, has just 
returned to Paris from Spain, where he gave a 
series of most successful concerts at San Sebastian with 
Pablo Casals, the violoncellist. While there Mr. Bauer 
was invited to play before Her Majesty the Queen Re 
gent at the castle, upon which occasion she conferred 
on him the decoration of Knight of the Order of Isabel 
the Catholic. 

Here are more notices from the English press of 
Harold Bauer’s recitals in St. James’ Hall, London, dur- 
ing last May and June: 

Musical critics have the common reputation of being a dissatisfied 
There is ground for the assertion, but there is also excuse 
Would any “Refereader” who had attended piano recitals for over 
twenty years expect to experience perfect satisfaction from any one 
player? But it is the unexpected that happens, and it came to me 
on Wednesday at Harold Bauer’s recital at St. James’ Hall. I went 
to criticise, and remained to enjoy. I referred last week to the repu 
tation this young musician had acquired on the Continent and in 
From his playing at the recent London Festival my an 
ticipations were considerable, but they were exceeded by realization. 
It would be difficult to find two sonatas requiring more individuality 
and versatility than those by Schumann in G minor, op. 22, and 


race. 


America. 


The former has been described as an ex 
but it is delightful music, 
full of significance and romance, and it demands that its exponent 


Beethoven in A, op. 101. 
ample of “how not to write a sonata,” 


should be thoroughly in sympathy with its wayward, fiery and tender 
Beethoven’s work is greater intellectually. It scales loftier 
heights, it sounds deeper depths; and he who would climb them 
and fathom them must have keen perceptions and flexible wrists. 
Each composition exacts individuality of treatment, and it was this 
me that Mr. Bauer is a 
This opinion grew stronger as he pro 


spirit. 


being forthcoming, so persuaded 
pianist of the first rank. 
ceeded in his recital, which included excerpts from Scarlatti, Men 


styles and de 


that, 


delssohn and Chopin, schools which embrace all 


mand exceptional versatility if each is to receive its due. Such was 
meted out on this occasion, and the more I listened the more sat 
ished I Sauer is an Englishman.—Referee, May 


19, 1901. 


became that Mr 


On Wednesday Harold Bauer gave a piano recital at St. James’ 
Hall, and confirmed the high estimate of his powers tormed at the 


London Musical Festival ten days previously.—Sunday Times, May 


19, 1901 
Harold Bauer has come, played and conquered. He gave his 
first piano recital at St. James’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon, and 


his intelligent and vivid readings of Schumann's G minor and of 


Beethoven’s A major Sonata at once proclaimed him something 
more than an able pianist; so far as technic is concerned, he has 
The interpretation of both 


and restrained 


already proved himself of the first rank 
works was remarkable for intelligence, life, poetry 
Though everything had been thought out, the playing gave 


Athenzum, May 18, 1901. 


power 
the effect of spontancity.- 





The enthusiastic appreciation that attended Harold Bauer’s per 
formance at the last concert at the London Musical Festival was 
quite as apparent on the occasion of his piano recital at St. James’ 
Hall last Wednesday afternoon. Harold Bauer began his musical 
career with every intention of being a violinist, but the piano 
eventually claimed him, and his extraordinary skill and facility ove1 
the keys show that he made no wrong choice.—Court Circular, May 


25, 1901. 





Harold Bauer, the English pianist, whose appearance at the Lon- 
don Musical Festival we recently recorded, gave, on Wednesday 
last week, in St. James’ Hall, the first of two recitals, and fully 
confirmed the favorable impression which he had so lately created 
minor Concerto. On the 


by his performance of Saint-Saéns’ C 


occasion now in question the two principal works which he essayed 
were Schumann’s Sonata in G minor, op. 22, and Beethoven's 
Grand Sonata in A major, op. 101, productions demanding, for their 
adequate interpretation, high powers, not only executive, but also 
intellectual and emotional. Mr. Bauer came well out of the ordeal, 
playing each work with much intelligence, artistic earnestness and 
abundant mechanical skill, and he was afterward heard to much ad 
vantage in Mendelssohn’s Study in B flat minor, in Scarlatti’s 
Sonata in A and in Brahms’ Rhapsodie in G minor.—Queen, May 
25, 1901. 


SHANNA CUMMING, SOPRANO, 
For the Worcester Festival. 
pape CUMMING, the soprano, has been engaged 


in place of Emma Eames to sing the soprano part 

of Verdi’s “Requiem.” 
The picture published represents Miss Cumming as the 
Widow in the operatic performance of “Elijah” at the New 





“ELIJAH.” 


SHANNA CUMMING AS THE WIDOW IN 


Haven May Festival. Possessing a dramatic soprano voice 
and backed by unusual musical ability, she sang and acted 
this role to perfection, so that all who heard her were en 
thused. 

Said the New Haven Register of her, May 9, 1901: 

Miss Cumming was an attractive Widow, and fully realized the 
dramatic possibilities of the character. The scene where her child 
raised from the dead was impressive and one of the strong features 
of the evening. Her appeal to the prophet was full of pathos, and 
her joy when the spirit of the child returned was admirably ex 
pressed. In the fine aria, “Hear Ye,” Miss Cumming dis 
played vocal excellence and a fine appreciation of the spirit of the 
She has dramatic ability of a high order. 





» & e 


text. 
Miss Cumming also participated in the Albany May 
Festival, the Binghamton Festival, and always with much 


success. At Albany she was associated with Ffrangcon 
Davies, and here her success was indeed pronounced; she 


sang as her main number the dramatic aria, Abschen 
licher,”” from Beethoven's “Fidelio.” 
Miss Cumming also appeared at the Montclair Club 


making instantaneous success, and was re-engaged on the 


for the next affair of the club 


and the 


These were but a 


spot 


few of her engagements, coming season promises 


much for the fair soprano, who rejoices in superb health 


and is ever reliable. 


A few press notices: 

Anything more exuberantly graphic than that portrayal « the 
swan, “The Mahnahbez« I ive not r nt 1 r 
time That is what you call true poetry 
‘There is the swan!” but “See how 
This sort of thrill ran through the w ‘ 4 ‘ 
ably sung by Miss Cumming.—Boston Evening T: 

Miss Shanna Cumming bears about wit < 
musical and otherwise She sang apparent 





ception of the intellec 





added to a soprano naturally 
rhe brilliant aria “Rejoice Greatly” w 

a cry of prophetic and irrepressible joy the w r 
to demand “I Know that My Redeemer Livet t 
i glorious song of pe Miss Cur g t t r 
confidence n the resurrec ng 

editable to her interpret: n as ‘ re 

e Citizen, Ottawa, Canada 

By far the most appreciated s st w Mi S ( 
the soprano, who at the afternoon matines nd the H 
production carried all] be e her 

rhe soloists last night were M 5 ( 2 
Theodore Van Yorx, tenor, and D. Ffrangcon Davie 
rhe t s e bee ‘ n « I 
t rg 1 work M ( 





ciency of voice tor even the r ist 





Hiawatha,” and her soy isa re I 
recision to deligh € 

mn and e ger ne € f ging 

r audience The Alba Arg 


MARGUERITE PALMITER AND CARL GRALOW The artistic 
abilities of these singers have before been noticed in THe 
MusicaL Courier in separate articles, but r work a 
Mr. Powers’ summer scho s worthy of special commen¢ 
ation. They were the pupi f hor nd added one ‘ 
cess after another to their list of vocal triumphs during 


their stay in Kansas City. Miss Palmiter 
of charming personality and winsome manner 
flected much credit upon her 


a young lady 

and she r« 
teacher by making vocal con 
heard last winter. Miss Palm 


quests wherever she was 


iter’'s voice is a high soprano, and her singing is 
terized by finish and style 


Of Mr. Gralow it need only be said that he holds a gu 





perior position in the domain oth here and 
abroad, and that his magnificent i voice and artis 
tic singing won him a membership in the New York Lied 
erkranz directly the members of that organizaiion heard 


him sing. Both of these singers will return to the city in 


time to begin with Mr. Powers’ winter classes in Carnegi« 


Hall, in October next 








VICTOR 


Vocal Training. 


The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 
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Frederic Mariner, 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST, 
Ten seasons with the Virgil 
Piano School, New York 
— NOW 
Director of the 


Bangor Piano School, 
BANGOR, ME. 
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HAROLD BAUER, 


AMERICAN TOUR, 1902. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DATES NOW BOOKING. 
For all particulars apply to GEO. W. STEWART, 120 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Representative for Europe: ROBERT STRAKOSCH, 56 Rue La Bruyére, PARIS. 
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S UNDAY next the United Stages of Brooklyn 

will pay their tribute to the late President 
McKinley at Prospect Park. The busts of Bee- 
thoven and Mozart will be garlanded, and alto- 
gether the ceremonies promise to be beautiful and 
fitting. 


iy a recent issue of THE Mustcat. Courter in the 

Raconteur column were printed several ex- 
cerpts from the new book, “Tarry Thou Till | 
Come,” and credit to the publishers, the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, was inadvertently omitted. 
We hasten to repair the oversight. 


TRANGE that the press building at the Pan- 
American Exposition in Buffalo should be 
located in the heart of the noisy Midway. At the 
World’s Fair in Chicago the quarters for newspaper 
men were handsomely situated in the Administra- 
tion Building. Besides being surrounded by freaks 
human and four footed, and the din from barkers 
of nearby shows, the press building at the Pan- 
American is painted yellow, not the delicate cream 
in the color scheme of the Exposition proper, but a 
deep, strong yellow. 


HE Musica Courter last week gave a strik- 

ing example of German commercial enterprise 

in mixing up music and bargain counters. All the 

world has been complaining of the prices charged 

for everything at Bayreuth this year. Such com- 

plaints are absurd when the hotel price list contains 

such prices as the following for the unique objects 

enumerated: 

Marks. 

\ bed in which Niemann slept twenty-five years ago.. 50 
(On the jubilee night 20 marks additional.) 


\ bed made after the master’s instructions for Briinn- 
hilde’s rock...... ox ina teatawe ameenae salsa ateme ae 
\ room with a window in the direction of the Villa 
EEE SEE RO Ee ae 
\ room in the same direction, without a window.... 50 
\ quart of mead in a horn (horn modeled after those 
used in the “Gotterdammerung”’)................ 7 
. slice of goose & la LORGRGIIR. 62 .cccciccccscccress §6§ 
\ bit of the sprinting, very nearly “Flying Dutch- 
WE ic oicibieid:ds nic bend eeee cate Aeon ss vie seenn eas 5 
\ steak roasted at Siegfried’s forge.................. 12 
os 


A FOREIGN exchange recently printed the fol- 
lowing under the date of Vienna, Septem- 
ber 7: 

A curious dispute has arisen over the possession of a 
skull which is said to be that of Mozart. 

The great musician died in 1791, and was buried in the 
churchyard at St. Marx. The gravedigger there afterward 
opened the grave again, and took possession of Mozart’s 
skull, which at his death he bequeathed to his brother. 
The brother in his turn bequeathed the skull to his son, 
who sold it to the late Professor Hyrtl. Professor Hyrtl 
had no doubt as to the skull being really that of Mozart, 
as it corresponded exactly to certain known peculiarities 
of Mozart’s appearance. 

Professor Hyrtl treasured the skull as a most valuable 
relic, and some years before his death wrote to the burgo- 
master of Salzburg, the birthplace of Mozart, announcing 
his intention of leaving the skull to the corporation of 
that town. When Professor Hyrtl died no mention of 
the skull was found in his will, so it was placed in a 
museum which he founded at Médling, near Vienna. 

Here it has remained for the last seven years, but the 
Corporation of Salzburg has now decided to take legal ac- 
tion in order to obtain possession of the skull. Several 
men of science who have examined the skull express doubts 
as to its really being that of Mozart. 


as of our rural contemporaries are keeping 

up the old excitement over the injurious effects 
the perfume of flowers have on the singing voice. 
Our good friends cannot understand the natures of 
public vocalists, for if they did they would know 
that the greater the singer the more flowers she will 
expect her admirers to send to her. But, thank the 


stars, the floral craze is not as bad as it was when 
Patti was in her prime. Patti, by the way, may be 
quoted as an illustration of the harmless quality of 
the scent from a rose or violet. Patti in her day re- 
ceived tons of bouquets, but who ever heard of her 
losing her voice. The perfume of flowers is baneful 
when inhaled in a stuffy, ill ventilated room, not on 
the singing voice alone, but on the health of all who 
breathe in such vitiated atmosphere, and that is all 
there is to it, certain authorities to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


HE bust of Wagner won by the United Singers 

of Baltimore at the Saengerfest held in Brook- 

lyn last year will be unveiled in the Monumental 

City on Sunday, October 6. The site upon which 

the bust will be erected was approved by the Balti- 

more Park Commission, and is located in a charm- 

ing spot to the left of the Mansion House in Druid 

Hill Park. Mayor Hayes, of Baltimore, will make 

the speech of acceptance. The musical program 
will naturally consist of Wagner selections. 


HE dramatic reporter of the Evening Sun at- 
tended the performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House one night last week, and his opinions 
may be gleaned from following extracts taken from 
his report: 


“There is always something pitiful about a forlorn 
hope. Without going back to history’s pages it may be 
taken for granted that even so great a man as Napoleon 
himself was not in a particularly fine temper the day 
after Waterloo, and therefore a good deal of credit is 
due to the members of ‘The Ladies’ Paradise’ company 
at the Metropolitan Opera House for the serene and 
smiling manner with which they faced their second audi- 
ence unblanched after the newspapers had stormed them 
with shot and shell as no performance has been bom 
barded in New York since the days of the invulnerable 
Cherry Sisters.” 

Se & 

“The most interesting feature of the performance was 
a man who sat in the third row of the orchestra and 
admitted publicly that he had actually paid to get in. 
The rest of the audience gazed at him in almost awe 
At the end of the first act, he made a hurried exit and 
remarked: ‘Well, if this is Paradise, give me Hell.’ 

The directors of the Metropolitan have not yet de- 
cided whether ‘The Ladies’ Paradise’ will be succeeded 
by the ‘May Howard Burlesquers’ or the Rentz-Santley 
troupe.” 


HE recent ructions in the Conservatory of 
Music of Vienna, bringing about as they did 

the resignations of important faculty members, 
such as Helmesberger, Door, Epstein, Stoll, Rosé 
and others, because of the appointment of Emil 
Sauer to a_ position 
which the malcontents 
considered an’ offense 
to their amour propre, 
brings to mind that in 


ABOUT 
CONSERVATORIES. 


some of these musical institutions, supported or 
partly supported by Government subvention, the 
V orbereiter, or, as the French call the office, the 
Moniteur, gets no salary whatever. These assistants, 
as we would call them, give lessons to the bulk of 
pupils, and those pupils only who show progress 
or who are gifted, or who advance through the re 
quired degrees, finally reach the chief, well-known 
teachers; but the mass of pupils are steadily in the 
hands of the Moniteurs, who give lessons free of 
charge in order to be able to claim that they are 
teachers at the “National” or “Governmental” Con- 
servatory, and through this secure private pupils. 
The leading teachers get such a pittance of 
salary at these conservatories that they must insist 
upon a time limitation in their duties, because they 
also could not exist without the private pupils. 
Naturally, indeed very naturally, the Vorbereiter, or 
Moniteur, as well as the chief teachers, recommend 
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private lessons, or they would not be giving private 
lessons themselves. 

This state of affairs reveals some of the reasons 
why, among the thousands of American pupils who 
study in European music schools and conservato- 
ries, so few are ever heard of—and we must remem- 
ber the thousands we refer to are thousands each 
year, for there is an incessant flow of American pu- 
pils to Europe for musical education. Where are 
those who for the past 25 years are enlisted in this 
huge army? What has become of them? 

Say that 25,000 Americans have been studying 
music in Europe during the past 25 years (surely a 
very reasonable, modest estimate); what has be- 
come of them? How many are singing to-day at a 
salary equal to that of a store girl? How many of 
the men compose music that is printed without cost 
to them? How many are successful teachers here? 
Probably a few thousand during the quarter of a 
century. 

Do we call such pursuits successful careers in 
\merica? By no means. A career as a professional 
theatre orchestra player who later, after each per- 
formance, plays dance music until early morning 
hours is preferable because he, at least, makes from 
$1,000 to $2,500 a year, and has an assured place, 
and continues his work for years without interrup 
tion. But going to Europe to study music and re- 
turning here to be entombed in a little town where 
Beethoven and Schubert cannot be played or sung, 
and to eke out an existence as a teacher of the piano 
and gradually become demoralized because no good 
music can be heard in such places, except under a 
delusion that it is good because one plays it himself 

to eke out such an existence, it seems to us, is a 
sad return for a European musical education 

No pupil should ever be placed in the hands of 
these Vorbereiters, as Mr. Leschetizky, of Vienna, 
does it; and no pupil should be taught by the Moni- 
teur, because these teachers merely use the pupils 
to build up a private practice of their own. Prob- 
ably the many wasted years in European music 
schools are due to this unjust system—as unjust to 
the poor Vorbereiter as it is to the pupils. In fact 
the whole Conservatory system requires remodel- 
ing on 20th century lines, and the man who will 
do that—or the woman—will become the most im- 
portant musical factor of the times. And America 
is the place to do it, for Europe is wedded to its su- 


perannuated systems 


HILE the best musical taste must reject many 

of the hymns sung in the churches of certain 
Protestant sects there are hundreds of beautiful sa- 
cred songs to be found in the standard hymnals, 
particularly of the Protestant Episcopals and Luth- 
erans. The tragic death of 

CLASSIC HYMN 


President McKinley has 


TUNES. through some mysterious in- 
fluence caused a_ universal 
revival of two familiar hymns. The one, “Lead 


Kindly Light,” an example of beautiful, grand sim- 
plicity; the other, “Nearer My God to Thee,” a pop- 
ular favorite with the churchgoing masses in this 
country. The iate William McKinley, a friend of 
the common people, loved both these hymns, and 
both were sung by universal consent at the me- 
morial services everywhere. The words for “Lead 
Kindly Light” were written by John Henry New- 
man, who later became a Roman Catholic and was 
appointed a cardinal in England. Newman wrote 
the inspired words for this grand hymn in 1833, 
when he was only thirty-two years old. Several 
musical settings were made for it, but by far the 
best is the tune known as “Lux Benigna,” com- 
posed by the Rev. John Bacchus Dykes in 1861. 
Dykes’ score is lofty and admirably fitting to New- 


man’s sublime poem. 
The tune generally sung to “Nearer My God to 
Thee” is the one known as “Bethany.” The music 


is an arrangement by Lowell Mason, probably from 
an old Saxon melody. Sarah Flower Adams is the 
author of the words. She died in 1848, and “Nearer 
My God to Thee” was written in 1840, when she 
was thirty-five years old. Mason arranged the tune 
called “Bethany” in 1858, eighteen years after the 
poem appeared. 

The Masonic air or tune known as “Pleyel” was 
one loved by the late President Lincoln. A number 
of poems have been sung with this tune. “Hasten 
Sinner to Be Wise” and “Depth of Mercy,” by 
Charles Wesley, are sometimes sung to Pleyel’s 
tune. But the more familiar tune “Seymour,” ar- 
ranged by Henry Wellington Greatorex, after a 
score of Von Weber, is the one that appears in the 
up to date hymnals with “Depth of Mercy.” Pains 
taking adapters of hymns have by no means neg- 
lected the great composers. Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Handel, Schubert, Haydn, Schumann and 
other immortals are again and again credited as the 
real composers of many of the best loved hymn 
tunes. Mendelssohn wrote a number of hymns to 
be found in the hymnals used in this country and 
England. “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” sung 
at Christmas in the Protestant Episcopal churches, 
is one by Mendelssohn. As the “processional” at 
the morning service it is very effective and inspiring. 

Guillaume Franck composed the tune, “Old 
Hundred,” ’way back in 1545, and the same year he 
also composed “Dundee,” now a favorite in the 
churches of all creeds. Still further back must we 
seek for the days when Martin Luther composed 
songs for the church. The tune now known as “A 
Safe Stronghold” was composed by Luther in 1529. 
An old Swiss tune to be found in hymnals used in 
the Lutheran and Presbyterian churches is credited 
to the old Wurtemberg hymn book. Some of the 
grandly simple hymns sung in the modern church 
are arranged from the Gregorian chants. Patriot- 
ism is another idea which inspired some hymn 
writers, for in most of the hymnals we find sacred 
words set to the tunes of national anthems. To 
some it may seem an anomaly that Charles Wesley, 
the great Methodist, should be the author of 
“Come, Thou Almighty King,” a hymn usually 
sung in the churches to the Italian tune composed 
in 1760 by Felice Giardini. The Russian, Austrian 
and German national anthems are set to hymns, and 
are sung in English in many churches. Haydn com- 
posed the Austrian hymn in 1797. In the hymnals 
used in this country it is described as just “Austria.” 
The tune is sung to several poems, one of the 
best being “Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken,” 
written by the Rev. John Newton in 1779. The 
“Sicilian Melody,” the “Spanish Melody” are both 
familiar settings in the hymnals of the Protestant 
churches. Those stirring stanzas by the Rev. Isaac 
Watts, which begin with the line “Jesus Shall 
Reign Where’er the Sun,” are sometimes sung to 
the air of “Die Wacht Am Rhine.” Alexis Theo- 
dore Lwoff’s musical setting for the Russian an- 
them is sung with the words by Watts, beginning 
“Kingdoms and thrones to God belong.” 

A setting by Georg Friederich Handel was chosen 
for Watts’ hymn entitled “Saul.” The Rev. Wil- 
liam Augustus Muhlenberg, the beneficent founder 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, is the author of 
the touching burial hymn: 


I would not live alway, 
I ask not to stay 


The tune by George Kingsley is familiar by the 
title “Frederick.” Muhlenberg wrote the words of 
this hymn in 1823, and the musical setting by 
Kingsley first appeared eleven years later, in 1834. 

In the so-called heterodox denominations of Prot- 
estantism the hymns for the church services are se- 
lected with greater literary discrimination. Natu- 
rally the Unitarians and Universalists are less fer- 
vent, and particularly the former have eliminated 
everything extolling the divinity of Jesus. Never- 
theless, some beautiful hymns are sung by the Uni- 


tarians. Phoebe Cary, who wrote “One Sweetly 
Solemn Thought,” was a Unitarian. And, by the 
way, Sarah Flower Adams, who is the author of 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” was a Universalist. 
Both hymns, however, will be found in the hymnals 
of the orthodox sects. That the lamented Presi- 
dent McKinley, a Methodist, should have expresse«| 
a preference for two hymns, one written by an 
Episcopalian who became a Roman Catholic, ani 
another by a Universalist, is but another indication 
of the broad charity of the man. 
Following are the verses of both hymns 


Leap, Kinpry Licut 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 


Lead Thou me on 

The night is dark, and I am far from home 
Lead Thou me on 

Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 


The distant scene; one step enough tor m«¢ 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

I loved the garish d 

Pride ruled my will. Remember not past years 


ay, and, spite of fears 
} 
t 


So long Thy Power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent till 
The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile 


NEARER, My Gop, To THE! 


Nearer, My God, to Thee 
Nearer to Thee; 

E’en though it be a cross 

That raiseth me 

Still all my song shall be 
Nearer, My God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee 


Though like the wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 

My rest a stone; 

Yet in my dreams I'd be 
Nearer My God, to Thee 
Nearer to Thee 


There let the way appear 
Steps unto Heaven; 

All that Thou send’st me 
In mercy given; 

Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, My God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee 


Then with my waking thoughts, 
Bright with Thy praise; 

Out ol my stony griets 

Bethel I'll raise 

So by my woes to be 

Nearer, My God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee 


Or if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon and stars forgot, 
Upward I fly 

Still all my song shall be 
Nearer My God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee 


IEGFRIED WAGNER has determined to re- 

fuse all periorming rights to any “Wagner The 
atre”’ built and conducted after the model of Bay 
reuth. Moreover if any intendant or director of a 
theatre, possessing at the present time such per 
forming rights, shall erect another theatre for fes 
tival performances of Wagner’s works in the sam« 
city, the Wagner heirs will prohibit the latter. Of 
course this veto is directed against the Prinz Re 
gent Theatre, of Munich; for Siegfried maintains 
that the Wagner performing rights were granted to 
the Court Theatre of Munich, not to the new Prinz 


Regent Theatre 
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EUROPEAN 


NOTES. 





For the name day of the Emperor Franz Josef the 
Vienna Court Opera House will produce Nicola’s “Merry 
‘Vives of Windsor,” in place of the. Offenbach piece pre- 
viously announced. It will be given on the revolving 
stage. Nicola’s opera will be succeeded by Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme,” which will be followed by Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pique-Dame.” Next year Dvorak’s ‘“Russalka” will be 
produced 
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The city of Lille is organizing an international com- 
petition, to be held August 15 and 16, 1902, for singing 
societies, brass bands, military bands, trumpeters, jagd- 
horn blowers and mandolin players, and the mayor has 
approved of an appropriation of 150,000 francs for the 


purpose 
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\t Pyrmont there will be a music festival devoted ex- 
clusively to the works of Grieg. There will be performed 
the Holberg Suite, the Piano Concerto, the String quar- 
tet, the ‘cello sonata, the chorals, “Before the Convent 
Door,” “Lauderkennang,” and a selection of his less 
known lieder 

Ss= = 

The ’cello virtuoso Kanut Ktindinger, who for half 

a century has been solo ’cellist at the National Theatre 
of Mannheim, has retired from his post at the age of sev- 
enty-one. He is succeeded by Carl Miller from Frank- 
fort, a pupil of Prof. Hugo Becker. 
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Weingartner has completed his trilogy, ‘‘Orestes,” 
based on the Orestes trilogy of AZschylus. It will be 


given in its entirety in one evening at the City Theatre 


of Leipsic. 
= = 
[he latest Paris composer, Ragnaldo Hagn, has writ- 
ten for the Opéra Comique a work named “La Carmel- 
ite,” for which Catulle Mendes has written the text. 


The Paris Théatre de la République promises for April. 


1902, performances of “G6tterdammerung” and “Tristan” 
alternately in French and German. 
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During the season 1900-1901 the Royal Opera House 
at Dresden performed in 279 evenings 61 different 
operas, a dramatic poem, three ballets and fifteen orches- 
tral concerts. Of the operas Wagner heads the list with 
59 evenings, Saint-Saéns comes next with 20 evenings; 
then follow Mozart and Verdi, 12 each; Weber and Leon- 
avallo, 11 each; Donizetti and Mascagni, 10 each. 

<< << 

In celebration of Dvorak’s sixtieth birthday the Na- 
tional Theatre has organized a series of performances of 
the principal works of the master, among which will be 
included his oratorio “St. Ludmilla’; his last opera, 
“Russalka,” one act of which was recently performed 
before the Emperor Francis Joseph. ‘“Russalka” will 


ilso be staged at the Imperial Opera House in Vienna 


t 


during the coming winter. 
Ss & 
Charpentier’s “Louise” is announced in eight theatres 
of Germany, and will be given next January at Hamburg 
and Altona, and at the municipal theatre of Magdeburg. 
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CarrTenDeN, Liza DeLeaze-Wickes, Wa. F. SHERMAN, McCaLL 
LANHAM. etc., etc, 
Voice Department in charge of TOM KARL. 
The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 
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OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction, 

WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER 16, 
Teacher of Josephine S, Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other praminent singers now be- 
fore the public 


Stupio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 








“The Polish Jew,” by R. Weis, had a brilliant success 
at the Court Theatre, Dresden, and Scheidemantel dis- 
tinguished himself as Mathis. 
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At Brussels there has recently been inaugurated an As- 
sociation of Artists which proposes to found an institute 
in which will be taught the chief branches of practical and 
theoretical music and also the history of music, and 
zsthetics. Among the founders of the association are 
Arthur van Dooren (piano), Désiré Dewest (singing), 
Alfred Marchot (violin), Joseph Jacob (violoncello), and 
Léopold Wallner (harmony and history of music). 
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Preparations are being made at the Theatre Royal, 
Turin, for performances next November of Verdi’s “Re- 
quiem” and Signor Luigi Mancinelli’s oratorio ‘‘Isaias,” 
which is new to Italy. The soloists will be artists of great 
renown. The choir is to consist of 160 voices, from the 
Academy Stephano Tempia, the municipal orchestra will 
be engaged and Signor Mancinelli will conduct. 
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The German papers speak in high terms of Franz 
Blumenberg’s “Lied der Zigeunerir,” for which they pre- 
dict great popularity. The Lied is full of deep longing, 
which is well brought out in the passionate accompani- 
ment. The central movement is dreamy and enthusiastic, 
while the close, with its charming rhythm and deep feel- 
ing,-seems to concentrate all the feelings of the heart 
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The last yearly report of the Society of Authors at 
Madrid, on the one hand, and the journal El! Econo- 
mista on the other, give us interesting details of the 
state of opera and drama in Spain. It is well known that 
the people of Madrid, as, indeed, all Spaniards, have a 
passion for the theatre. The capital of the kingdom, 
although its population is scarcely more than 500,000, 
boasts more than fourteen theatres of various kinds: the 
Theatre Royal and Buen Retiro, where serious opera is 
given; the Spanish Theatre, the Comedy, the Princess’s, 
the Lara, devoted to the drama and comedy; La Zarzu- 
ela, L’Eslava, the Apollo, the Romea, the Modern The- 
atre, the Eldorado and the Comique, where the vaudeville 
and the zarzuela in one act flourish. And all these the 
atres, of which the two first are especially patronized by 
the aristocracy, are so well attended, that, according to 
the statistics published by El Economista, it appears that 
in the period of fifteen months from January I, 1900, to 
March 31, 1901, the people of Madrid have spent on 
opera performances a sum not less than £76,000.—Le 
Vénestrel. 
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The London Daily News, in a notice of a new cantata 
by Coleridge Taylor to be produced at the Leeds Festival, 
has the following paragraph: 

“On account both of its size and importance Mr. Tay- 
lor’s ‘The Blind Girl of Castel Cuillé’ will probably attract 
most attention. It is a half program work, lasting about 
an hour and a half in performance; and while the orches- 
tra plays in it a very important part, the text is, we learn, 
set to that species of choral narrative of which we now 
have so many examples, interspersed with dramatic and 
other choruses, and soprano and baritone solos. The 
words are those which Wordsworth based upon a Gas- 
con poem by Jasmin, although the legend is by no means 
a monopoly of France.” 

Our contemporary is evidently not posted in his Long- 
fellow, whose translation of the Provencal poets’ lives, 
“L’Abuglo,” appeared some fifty years ago. It is lucky 
that when he assigned the text to Wordsworth he did not 
give the music to Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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INTERVIEW WITH ESTHER FEE. 


IX years ago Chicago was going wild over George 
du Maurier’s romance of the Quartier Latin, the 
beautiful hypnotic vocalist and the dyspeptic Little Billee. 
Those were the days of the “Trilby” boom, and nobody 
was better known in connection with the general enthu 
siasm than Miss Esther Fée, the young violinist. Reams 
of copy were turned out about “the girl with the Trilby 
chin,” for, beginning with her general likness to Trilby, 
citizens of Chicago were not slow to discover that Miss 
Fée really does possess the mouth and chin which 
George du Maurier’s pencil gave to the imaginings of 
his pen. And then whenever there was a “Trilby” reading 
Miss Fée was requisitioned to play a low accompaniment 
to the lecture, or at the intervals to recall the old airs 
“Oh, Don’t You Remember Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt,” or 
“Malbruck s’en va-t-en guerre.” 

All this was an original, certainly, possibly the critics 
might say an illegal, entry into a musical career. But 
Miss Fée was already marked as a violinist of no ordi- 
nary ability and her playing had no more need then than 
now of the meretricious aid of any popular craze to 
recommend it. Very soon after the “Trilby” readings Miss 
Fée packed her trunks and set sail for Paris to give her- 
self over to five years’ unremitting toil at music before 
once more turning her thoughts Westward 

It is always with a certain amount of nervousness— 
a thing, by the way, to which a journalist though a jour- 
nalist does occasionally confess—that one goes to inter- 
view an artist. One is like the ladies of whom Bottom 
apprehended that they “might be afeared of the lion.’ 

But Miss Fée is not one to frighten an interviewer 
She is tall and fair, with a brilliant complexion, the 
beautiful Trilby jaw and a simple, direct way of talking 
of her hopes and aims which is anything but stagy. And 
it is such a relief to find that Miss Fée does not cut her 
hair short, but wears it in a very pretty chignon, accord- 
ing to the usual dictates of fashion! For all which very 
personal remarks may she duly forgive me 

Born in Illinois, Miss Fée did not begin to study the 
violin, she told me, till the comparatively late age of ten 
Her parents were then living in Kansas, and little 
Esther was set to work under a professor of Polish ex 
traction. ‘‘However,” she says modestly, “though I began 
late, they said I made very rapid progress,” and when she 
was sixteen she was studying at Chicago and already well 
known on public concert platforms. Soon came the Trilby 
boom, and then, as I said above, Miss Fée resolved to seek 
the “light from the east,” and she migrated to Europe 
Like all artists who have studied in Paris, Miss Fée de 
clares this gay city to be also the centre of art, and I think 
she dates her life as a violinist from the moment when she 
passed within its octroi guarded walls. She did not enter 
at the Conservatoire, but gave herself up to the guidance 
of one professor. 

Miss Fée’s fingers played an unconscious scale on her 
knee, and I noticed that they were very long and nicely 
loosened at the base, the one from the other, and that each 
finger prided Himself on knowing a great deal more than 
all his fellows, yet condescended to work in harmony with 
them for the benefit of the whole—just as properly con 
stituted violin fingers should. “Ah,” she went on in 
answer to the question which the fingers suggested, “of 
course I practice my scales steadily every day. I have a 
friend who says that by arranging your pieces in the right 
order you will find in them all that you need in scales, 
and consequently save time. But that I do not believe. 
Plain, ordinary up and down scales are the only things to 
keep your fingers lissome and trim, and _besides”—the 
speaker looked about a little as though seeking for the in 
spiration of expression—‘scales teach you in their homely 
way such a lot about the personality of notes, which you 
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meet again and recognize in the big works you have to 
study over.” 

“And how do you study big works?” 

“Ah,” was the answer, “one can hardly lay down any 
definite rules. To begin with, of course the technic of the 
piece has to be thoroughly mastered, carefully, bit by bit, 
and slowly. In fact, long after one is perfect on the ex- 
ecution of the notes one should, I think, go on playing 
them slowly while one is really learning to under- 
stand their meaning. And what a time that does take! 
Why, life isn’t long enough to learn to understand some 
pieces. I practice a great while every day, going right 
through my repertory over and over again. And that 
isn’t by any means to keep an eye on the passages which 
are apt to get rusty, but every time I go through a piece 
I learn something more about what it really means. One 
very good way is to sing what you are learning, and the 
reason why it is such a help is that whereas in expressing 
the music on the fiddle your mind has to do two things 
express the music and guide the fingers as well—when 
you sing the mind just speaks straight out in a natural 
way without having to bother about the medium through 
which it makes itself heard. So you see,” she concluded 

. , 


simply, “I just sing all the time 


Miss Fée’s taste in music is divided into two extremes 





which, as one looks at her, he can see to be a good indi 


cation of her character. First she loves the wild dance 
music of the Hungarians and the Slavs; and then, on the 
other hand, she finds that slow, religious music appeals to 
her more than anything else. Apropos, Miss Fée will 
forgive me for saying that she is a little bit shocked at 


yx Handel. Once wher 


Parisians’ want of appreciation 
she was first in France she played Handel’s Largo at an 
“at home’; played it well as she knew how. The au 


] 


dience thanked and applauded her at tl 


the end greatly, but 
they all wanted to know what it was! 

Miss Fée has played a great deal in Paris at concerts 
at the Salle Hoche, and at those given by Madame Mar 


chesi. It was at this lady’s house and again at the inau 
guration of the American Institute in Paris that she was 
accompanied by Massenet. Miss Fée has also toured it 
England with Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, and played at the 
Selfast Philharmonic concerts and the Glasgow Popular 
concerts and also at Cardiff and Newcastle. But hitherto 
she has never properly “débuted” in a concert of her own, 


and this she looks to do next November in New York 


ERR KAPELLMEISTER ADOLF GOETTMANN 
(Berlin, W., Buelowstr, 854), from whose well 
known vocal school during the past year three tenors 
one baritone and a coloratura singer were engaged for 
important German and foreign opera houses, as well as 
two mezzo sopranos, two altos and one baritone appeared 
with very good success in concert and in church, re 
opened his vocal class on September 16. The experienced 


voice builder accepts newcomers from September I, since 


his return from Marburg, where, upon invitation of the 
university authorities of that town, he gave lectures 
upon the subject of “Education of the Vocal Organ and 


Speaking Tone Production.’ 





MRS. SARA ROBINSON-DUFF. 


HE fame of Mrs. Sara Robinson-Duff is well known 

to the many readers of THE Musicat CouRIER 

through the frequent references which have been made 

to her work in Paris, where she has been teaching vocal 
art for several years past. 

Although an American by birth, Mrs. Duff decided to 

make her home in Paris for the purpose of better further 











Mrs. Rosinson-DuFF 


ing the interests of vocal students and aspirants to the 
operatic and concert stage. It is owing to her excellent 
work and reputation for candor that several families in 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, whose daughters 
are about to enter upon a musical career, have requested 
her to make a short visit to the United States in order 
for her to.personally decide as to the talent and vocal 
possibilities of their daughters, who are to be guided by 
her advice, this course being deemed by them more de 
sirable than to follow the customary one of sending their 
daughters to Europe before they had acquired a real and 
satisfactory knowledge of the vocal possibilities before 
them 

Although exceedingly busy in her Paris studio in the 
Rue Renaissance, Mrs. Duff accepted the invitation and 


arrived here a few days ago, arid is now staying at the 
3urlington Apartments, No. 10 West Thirtieth street, 
where already she is overwhelmed with applications from 
pupils, with the result that she has been trying voices 
daily and giving advice which is sure to be of benefit to 
those who have taken advantage of her presence here 
to visit her 

Mrs. Duff will remain at the Burlington Apartments 
until October 8, when she will sail on the Maria Theresa 
for her Paris home It is a very gratifying thing to 
know that American girls in Paris can have the oppor 


tunity of studying with so intelligent, refined and artistic a 


teacher as Mrs. Duff, and it is certainly advantageous to 
them, more especially as she is conversant with matters 
on this side of the ocean, matters which generally a for 
eigner does not know. Mrs. Duff also, naturally, under 


stands the American temperament, and hence the reaso 


for managers consulting her in Paris when in search of 
singers to fill engagements in this country, for at the 


studio of Mrs. Duff are to be met many of the most di 
tinguished musical people of Paris 

Miss Mary Garden, who is a pupil of Mrs. Duff, and 
who is to make her début in “Manon” this week, at the 
Opéra Comique, in Paris, is a young woman who has al 
ready made a name for herself and she reflects great credit 
on Mrs. Duff’s ability to successfully teach the vocal art 


Incidentally, it might be of interest to add that Mrs 
Duff is a native of Bangor, Me., a State from which 
Madame Eames, Madame Nordica and Anna Louise Cary 
hail—names all famous in the world of music. It would 
be advisable for students who are in earnest to make the 
cquaintance of Mrs. Duff during her stay here, and in 
her they will be sure to find a temperament that is as 
r s Ss am ble 


Sicut SINGING AND CHorat CLasses.—Miss Deming has 


returned from Europe, and may be seen at her school in 
Carnegie Hall, by those wishing to arrange for private or 
class lessons in sight singing in its various branches, 
betweer he hours of 10 and 12 a n and 2 and 4 
p. m., every day except Saturdays Classes will begin 
fonday, October 7 Miss Deming will give a series of 
three lectures upon sight singing and choral music abroad 
and in America, October 7, 10 and 14, at 4 o'clock, 402-403 


Carnegie Hall Each 


lecture will be followed by a les 
son illustrating the methods used 
These lectures and lessons are free to the musical pub 


lic Many people do not realize the importance of this 





branch of music, and all students both of vocal and in 
strumental music should avail themselves of this oppor 
unity to hear the subject brought out by an experienced 
teacher like Miss Deming An evening class will be 
formed for those engaged during the day Students learn 


to sing difficult music at sight without the aid of an in 


ument as easily as they read their language, when taught 





by the practical methods used by Miss Deming Special 
' 


courses of instruction are given to meet the needs of vocal 


ists, instrumentalists, teacl of school music and chil 





dre Normal classes will 
for that work 
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Obituary. 


Friedrich Chrysander. 


| poymenching CHRYSANDER, whose death on Sep- 
tember 4, at Bergedorf, has been announced, de- 
voted his whole life to the study of Handel, whose col- 
lected works he published in the monumental edition of 
the Handel Society. 

Chrysander was born in Liibtheen in Mecklenburg, 
July 8, 1826, studied in Rostock, became organist at the 
Cathedral of Schwerin, music director at the university, 
and in 1860 director of the church choir in Hanover. 
He resigned these offices, however, but still retained a 
personal relation with King George, who allowed him a 
pension of 1,000 thalers a year; without his assistance 
he would never have been able to undertake the gigantic 
enterprise with which his name will always be associ- 
ated. Henceforth his whole interest was given to Han- 
del, whose works he had heard performed in England, 
and in 1856, in company with another Handel enthusiast, 
Gervinus, he founded the Handel Society. He took up 
his abode at Bergedorf, near Hamburg, and for the rest 
of his life devoted himself to his task, even superintend- 
ing the engraving of the plates. 

In his revision of the text he was guided solely by prac- 
tical considerations, he strove to give the text more 
dramatic power and greater unity and to free the im- 
perishable beauties of the music from the load of anti- 
quated ballast with which it had been overiaden. In a 
private letter he wrote: ‘As regards my translations and 
revisions of Handei’s works, it has been supposed, as it 
is scarcely ten years since I have been publicly identified 
with the task, that they are products of these later years 
Nothing can be more erroneous, for since the very be- 
ginning of the Handel edition, and even before that, I 
worked unceasingly. As it was, however, a field of which 
at first I knew nothing, I cut myself in quiet a path 
through the dark wood. In 1863, at a performance of 
‘Saul,’ where I first introduced the clavier, I stated to 
some friends what must be the goal, but I kept my pri- 
vate opinicns and views absolutely secret so that I might 
remain thoroughly free and uninfluenced His object, 
he repeats, was simply a practical one, and therefore he 


” 


wrote not a word of explanation or justification. But 
while casting overboard much antiquated ballast he may 
be accused of retaining or restoring. it in the cadenzas 
of the arias. 

In the instrumentation his great love of the organ, and 
ts too frequent employment, overpowered the orchestral 
Klangfork. The poet and the champion drove the mu- 
sician into the background; but for his courage, his ]a- 
bors, his investigations and researches, the undeniable 
promotion of the Handel cult, no praise can be too high 

In the private letter, already referred to, Chrysander 
writes: “I have never been anything but a musician, and 
have never wished to be anything else. Fifty years ago, 
when I first made practical acquaintance with Wagner’s 
operas, an acquaintance which preserve me from the 
prejudices of others, I worked, under his influence, on 
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two operas, but at the same time studied Bach with en- 
thusiasm, whose clavier music I published in a graduated 
series in four volumes. But when I entered the domain 
of Handel I recognized not only what was lacking in 
myself, but also in modern music, and therefore the con- 
clusion quickly ripened to sacrifice my own compositions 
and to prosecute the resurrection, or rather, the intro- 
duction, of Handel into our art, as my life’s work. This 
resolution I made in 1853.” 


Se = 


The death of Eduard Bartay, director of the National 
Conservatory of Budapest, on August 31, is announced. 
He was one of the most sympathetic figures of the mu- 
sical world of that city, and to him the conservatory owes 
much for its success. He was for twenty years at the 
head of the institution, and had reached the age of sev- 
enty-five years. . 

es << 

Morelli, one of the best of modern Italian painters, 
lately died at Naples. He was an intimate friend of Verdi, 
and painted for himself a portrait of the master. To this 
another artist, Palizzi, added a wreath of laurel surround- 
ing the portrait. The two painters then agreed that each 
of them should have it in turn for a month in their atelier. 
Then Torelli, the father of the dramatic author, Achiiles 
Torelli, borrowed it to adorn his salon on a reception day 
He never returned it 





HeLten Niesunr.—Miss Helen Niebuhr, the young 
American contralto, who has just returned from a long 
course of study under Bouhy, in Paris, made an enviable 
record in all her European appearances, and her first sea- 
son here gives promise of repeating her foreign triumphs 
under Manager Charlton’s able direction. Miss Niebuhr’s 
engagements begin early in October. She is booked for an 
important concert at Trenton the same month, with Greg 
ory Hast, the English tenor; for a ballad concert in Mil 
waukee, November 4, and later in November she will sing 
at the Brooklyn Institute on the same program with the 
Kneisel Quartet. 


Minne Humpuryes.—Following is an additional press 
criticism about Minne Humphryes: 

A special attraction at the concert was the appearance of the 
distinguished artist, Mrs. Minne Humphkryes. -Everyone consid- 
ered it a treat to listen to her rich coloratura soprano voice. In 
her rendering of the sacred song “Divine Redeemer,” she seemed 
to throw her soul into song, until the spirit of prayer pervaded the 
whole room, and the tones of her sweet voice will long echo in 
the memory of many a heart. Critics who were present from Bos 
ton and other cities say it is among the finest voices they ever 
heard.—Chatham (N. Y.) Courier. 


Emi. Hormann.—Emil Hofmann will return to Amer- 
ica next month to fill the first of a long list of engage 
ments for this coming season under Loudon G. Charlton’s 
management. Mr. Hofmann’s successes on this side of the 
water last season were notable, and he has made many im 
portant appearances since he went abroad in April. The 
last was at a music festival at Rudolstadt, on August 14, 
when the eminent baritone scored another triumph with his 


voice and art. 
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COMPOSITIONS OF 
SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER. 


Op. 38.—Wenn ich in Deine Augen seh. For baritone 
or mezzo-soprano, published by J. H. Schroeder, 
New York. 

Op. 29.—Two Songs. 

There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry. No. 1 in A flat, 
No. 2 in F, published by E. Ascherberg & 
Co. and J. H. Schroeder, New York; N. Sim- 
rock, Berlin. 

Phil’s Secret. No. 1 in A flat, No. 2 in F, pub- 
lished by Boosey & Co., London 

Op. 40.—I Wait for You. No. 1 in E flat, No. 2 in F, 
published by E. Ascherberg & Co 

Op. 41.—Mourn in Hope, published by Novello, Ewer 
& Co. 

Op. 42.—Little Baby, Dear, Good Night! published by 
Cranz & Co. 

Op. 43.—Little Baby, Dear, Wake Up! published by Cranz 
& Co. 

Op. 44.—Love Lives On. No. 1 in A flat, No. 2 in C, 
published by Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington 
street, London, W. 

Op. 45.—Good-bye! For mezzo-soprano, published by 
Cranz & Co., 18 Berners street, London, W., and at 
Hamburg. 

Op. 46.—The Queen’s Riding. For mezzo-soprano, pub 
lished by Cranz & Co., 18 Berners street, London, W., 
and at Hamburg 

Op. 47.—Where Billows Are Breaking. For mezzo-so 
prano, published by Cranz & Co., 18 Berners street, 
London, W., and at Hamburg. 

Op. 48.—Unless. No. 1 in D, No. 2 in C, published by 
Novello, Ewer & Co 

Op. 49.—Two Songs, published by J. H. Schroeder, New 
York, and E. Ascherberg & Co., London 


Under the Nursery Lamp. For soprano or mez 
zo soprano 
The Race. For soprano or mezzo-soprano 


Op. 50.—Wedding March, published by Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston 
For Piano Solo 
For Four Hands 
For Band. 
For Orchestra 
Op. 51.—Dreams in Autumn. Song, with Liszt Organ 
obligato, published by J. H. Schroeder, New York 
and E. Ascherberg & Co., London 
Op. 52.—The Ballad Singer. Song for baritone or con 
tralto, published by J. H. Schroeder, and Bote & 
Bock, Berlin 
Op. 53.—The Lily. Song for baritone or contralto, pub- 
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lished by J. H. Schroeder, and Bote & Bock, Ber- 
lin. 

Op. 54.—Bredk, Break, Break. Song for mezzo-soprano, 
published by J. H. Schroeder, and Bote & Bock, 
Berlin. 

Op. 55.—Bronze Brown Eyes. Song for soprano, pub- 
lished by the Century Company, New York. 

Op. 56.—Two Hymns, published by the Century Com- 
pany, New York. 

Op. 57.-—Little Boy Blue.. For soprano and mezzo- 
soprano, published by J. H. Schroeder, New York. 
Op. 58.—Come, Rest in My Bosom. For mezzo-soprano, 

published by A. P. Schmidt 

Op. 59.—Strew on Her Roses 
lished by A. P. Schmidt, Boston 

Op. 60.—Love,.I Shall Know It Al! 





3oston. 


For mezzo-soprano, pub- 


Serenade, published 


by J. H. Schroeder, New York, and N. Simrock, 
3erlin. 
Op. 61.—Love Haunted, published by J. H. Schroeder 


Op. 62.—Hark to My Lute, published by J. H. Schroeder 
Op. 63.—L’Echo, published by J. Hamele, Paris 


MADAME AMY SHERWIN. 
a AMY SHERWIN, who is the wife of Hugo 


Gérlitz, has organized a new entertainment for at 
homes in London, in the shape of a playlet, “A Love 


Tangle,” written by Mrs. Stepney Rawson, author of “A 


Lady of the Regency,” and George H. Clutsam, composer 
of a coon song called “Curly-headed Babby.” The argu 
ment of “A Love Tangle,” which plays half an hour, is 
Amoys (Madame 


maid, Pansy, is tired of gardens 


that the Lady Sherwin) is “aweary of 
this great world”; the 
The hearts of each stray into the domain of the other, to 
the begetting of certain perplexities—since love, imme 
morial in its beauty, is old also in its talent for complica 


tions. Therefore, it is only after a pleasant war of words 
and song that the “tangle” is loosened, and that in the end 
the wranglers grow very wise indeed. This picture is by 
Miss Kate 

Mme 


ing appeared in concerts under Mr 


Pragnell 

Amy Sherwin is well known in this country, hav 
Damrosch and sing 
ing at the time in the twelve performances of Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust” at Steinway Hall. She is now sing 


ing in Great Britain in all the large cities 


CorreEcTION.—We wish to correct a mistake in our issue 
in which we headed the article in regard 
Culture.” This should 
Miss 


as she prefers to 


of September 11, 
1 


to Miss Deming’s work, “Voice 
have been headed “Sight Singing,” as Deming’s 
school does not include voice culture, 
leave this branch to others and devotes her work to the 
very important but much neglected work of sight singing, 
ear training and choral singing 


Claude Maitland Griffeth, 
at the Virgil Piano School, has 


CLaupE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
who taught for six years 
rented a studio at Carnegie Hall, where he will teach after 
October 1. Mr. Griffeth returned recently from Europe, 
and while abroad studied with Heinrich Barth and Moritz 
Moszkowski. In his new studio Mr 


classes in sight reading, ear training and keeping time 


Griffeth will form 
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Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
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SARA ANDERSON RETURNS TO AMERICA. in her work for art's sake, always seeking the highest 
ideals, the prima soprano of American singers 
ARA ANDERSON, the successful soprano, has re Her voice is a full, broad, dramatic 


turned to America, having been abroad since early 





soprano, whose 


























































higher register runs up to the high ¢ The lower and 


June. William Fisher, her manager, has booked for her medium voice often takes on the quality of a contralté 
the coming season many important engagements, and These qualities fit her for the big works, such as 
this winter will see the young singer in almost every “Elijah,” “Messiah” and the Bach and Beethoven Masses 





part of the United States. 


In song recitals, however, where the programs include 
It is interesting to follow the short but brilliant career the delicate compositions of the imt tal 


nortai composers 


of this artist, wha but three ago, returning to well as the dainty compositions of our present writers, 


years 


her refined and cultivated mind handles and colors this 


voice and presents pictures as varied in hue as any land 


scape or miniature from the brush of an artist 

Having sung nearly all the soprano parts in the great 
oratorios and masses and with a vast repertory of oper 
atic arias for orchestral concerts, Miss Anderson has 
turned her principal attention to song recitals. Miss 
Anderson will be in this country the entire season of 


1901-1902, and will make two Western tours, according 


to be okings at the present time n¢ n December, ons 


n February 


Holmes Cowper. 


Having spent a delightful vacation 


Western 


tenor, has 


Canada, 


Holmes Cowper, the gifted and well-known 








eturned to his professional duties at Kimball Hall, Chi 
cago. Mr. Cowper, who is under the direction of the 
Hamlin Company, will accept concert and oratorio en 
gagements this seaso1 lhe following are some of hi 
representative press notices 
Holmes Cowper, the noted Chicago tes ee 
for his beautiful rendition f “Or y Awake B a r 
Times, Dubuque, | May 10, 1% 
Mr. Cowper is a delightful singer, w " ce of true ly qual 
and he sings with much refinement i gence Hawkeye, 
Mount Vernon, I Ma 7, 19 
Holmes ( er sang the tenor ir, smoot! tyle His 
g es were alwa of a be qualit the nicety and finish 
s ging enjoyed by all.—Gazett« Delaware, Ohio, June 
Igo! 
Mr. Cowper scored c ( \nima His voice ha 
dened and improved greatly t jua With so excel 
. ice Mr. Cowper should soon rank with the best oratorio tenors 
SaRA ANDERSON : 
The Index, Evanston, IIl., May 11, 1901 
America after developing her art in Paris and London, H Cowpe Chicago, was w é ar of the 
~ 9 H ‘ ce n t nce 
entered at once the concert field and received unstinted : . H ; 
ere st, anc 2 i gt r ! I n lly a 
praise from the press and public wherever she appeared in oh ten Get cok We ta hee o ellteiins ol 5 tite hi 
During the three years which found Miss Andersot Cowper is recognized as the leading American tenor.—The Bee 
prima soprano at the most important festivals through- Omaha, Neb., M 
out the country, soloist with the principal orchestras and 
. : . . acaall M ( per « ate lience o1 € ft x r I 
innumerable appearances in oratorios, club concerts and 
. age ‘Ais us a voice perfection itself for is.—M es, Chicag 
recitals, she was booked through the Wolfsohn agency, November 14, 19 
but this season finds her under the management of Wil 
liam Fisher Holmes Cowper n e credited with a correspondingly signal 
Beginning with her first appearance in Worcester in success, and his singing of “T S ) Them” was applaud 
. . . s persisten Mr Torr t ted ‘ re The 
1898, where she created a furore with press and publi oat . ' , Neng ties . 
rlobe Le eT 
alike, her appearances have invariably brought forth the 
highest terms of praise and resulted in re-engagements 
. 7 . M Cowpe as a et and w t flexible 
everywhere And so we find after three seasons of sing sh ‘ene Meiiiead. he ta iy eel wlan tell titabalial a 


is young, talented and studious American, serious Review, Elkhart, Ind., January 27, 19 
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HUMPHRYES 


Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 








FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, Sole Manager, Room 95 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








Mmerican School of Opera 


Berkeley Lyceum 
23 West 44tb Street 


WM. G. STEWART, Director. LAIRD EASTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
HERR TH. HABELMANN, Grand Opera Director. 
For prospectus and all information apply to Secretary. 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCES IN OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S THEATRE REPUBLIC. 
Mr. Wituiam G. Stewart, Director American School of Opera, New York, June 4, 1901. 
Berkeley Lyceum, New York City: 

My Dear Mr. Stewart—We take this opportunity of complimenting you on the splendid practical results accom 
plished by your School of Opera during the first year of its existence and gladly bear testimony to its advantages as a 
training school for those desirous of following a professional career in opera. 

We are more than pleased with the graduates of your institution who have become members of the Bostonians 
and will gladly avail ourselves in the future of the opportunity for engaging singers who have pursued a course of study 
under your direction. With best wishes always, Yours very sincerely. 


Bip Me Aenath 


WINTER SEASON NOW OPEN. 
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HITNEY TEW’S remarkable versatility has fre- 
quently been the subject oi favorable comment, 
for the gifted basso is equally successful in song recital, 
oratorio or opera. As librettist, too, he has gained rec- 
ognition, his version of “The Three Musketeers,” in which 
he plays the part of Richelieu, having aroused praise and 
enthusiasm in Great Britain. To illustrate the heights to 
which Whitney Tew has risen in various artistic branches 
the following press notices may well be reproduced: 
AS LIBRETTIST. 

The Three Musketeers.-The author is Herbert Whitney, who, 
under the name of Whitney Tew, plays the part of Cardinal Riche- 
leu. * * * It is less an opera than an operatic drama, and on 
that account it will probably obtain a wider and more mixed popu- 
larity than could otherwise be expected of it, for, combined with 
sweet, tuneful music, there is ample scope for dramatic talent. The 
passages selected for reproduction, however much they set the 
accuracy of the original at defiance—and, of course, great latitude 
is permissible in opera—are not only stirring and sensational] but 
very effectively treated. 

The interest of the audience is arrested and sustained from the 
first scene to the last, and the curtain invariably falls on a good 
situation. * * * The most striking figure in the opera is prob 
ably that of Richelieu, which was filled last night by Whitney Tew. 
His make-up was decidedly ghastly, but Mr. Tew not only acted the 
part with much credit but gave a capital rendering of the song, 
“While Richelieu Holds the Helm,” for which he was encored 


Aberdeen Free Press 


IN OPERA. 
Mr. Tew sang the song of the Cardinal with great impressiveness 


and power.—Evening Telegraph, Dundee. 


Whitney Tew (the librettist) portrays the character of Richelieu 
with force and decision, discriminating carefully the finer shades of 


the individuality.—Dundee Advertiser. 


Faust.—The role of Mephistopheles was essayed for the first time 
by Whitney Tew, and his singing was really excellent, and his con 
ception of the part artistic and consistent throughout.—Independent, 


Dublin. 


lannhauser.—_Whitney Tew is entitled to something more than a 

rd of praise for the manner in which he adapted himself to the 
requirements of an exacting role in the part of the Landgrave. 
Dublin Nation. 


Whitney Tew gave a strong and impressive embodiment of the 


part of the Cardinal.—The Stage. 


The cast was a strong one. Mr. Hedmondt as Tannhauser, Miss 
Ella Russell as Elizabeth, Whitney Tew as the Landgrave and 
William Ludwig as Wolfram were a sufficient guarantee of a certain 
distinct measure of success. * * * Mr. Tew sang well and with 


feeling.—Pall Mall Gazette 


Whitney Tew (the author) gave a strikingly characteristic reading 
of the part of Richelieu, his acting in the downfall scene being espe 


cially impressive and touching.—The Era. 
As Landgrave Mr. Tew, who possesses a fine range of voice, sang 
with ease and expression, and found favor with the audience.—Bel- 


fast Morning News 


As the Landgrave Whitney Tew uses a rich baritone voice with 
1 dignity entirely in keeping with the character of the music allotted 
to him.—Brighton Herald 


Whitney Tew made a very effective Landgrave, using to good 


purpose his principal opportunity in the splendid scene of Tann- 
user’s banishment. His fine bass voice is well suited to the 

music.— Manchester Guardian 
Don Giovanni.—In the last tragic scene with Don Giovanni Whit 
lew displayed a voice of great power and good quality, and 


Idham Daily S.andard 


IN CONCERT AND SONG RECITAL, 


Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” was beautifully 
delivered by Whitney Tew, who also sang two other compositions 
with great finish.—Whitehall Review. 


Miss Dorothea Hollins accompanied the noted American bass, 
Whitney Tew, in “Der Nebel,” a beautiful study of her own com- 
position, and the artistic singer gave a magnificent rendering of 
“Le Pas d’Armes du Roi Jean,” by Saint-Saéns.—Hearth and Home. 


Fate has indeed favored Mr. Tew, for she has gifted him with a 
voice of great range and beauty, full and resonant, which he has cul- 
tivated through incessant and intelligent study to such a degree 





H. Wuirtney Tew. 


that every tone is delightful and finished; this, coupled with a deep 
love for music, a most remarkable memory, great versatility and a 
fine and dignified stage presence, has enabled Mr. Tew to become 
a great artist.—Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal. 

Mr. Tew has a bass voice of rare power and expression, and his 
songs were delightfully given.—Dublin Daily Express. 

Edinburgh Philosophical Institution.—Mr. Tew’s reading of 
“Ethiopia Saluting the Colors” and “Captain, My Captain!” was 
powerful and dramatic. “Little Mary Cassidy” and “Ode to Bac 
chus” were also received with enthusiasm.—Queen. 





Whitney Tew gained the high appreciation of his audience by 
his singing of “Ethiopia Saluting the Colors” and “O Captain, My 
Captain!” the words of the latter written by Walt Whitman on the 
assassination of President Lincoln. Sombre and solemn as is the 
music, it was almost intensified by the sonorous tone of the vocalist. 
His deep bass voice could not have been heard to greater advantage 
In a lighter vein was “Little Mary Cassidy” (Somervell), but the 
expression was thoroughly appropriate, and Mr. Tew gave “Ode t 
Bacchus” (Chaminade) with spirit and verve.”"—Belfast News Letter 


Henry Wolfsohn is now arranging the dates of this 
basso’s American concert tour, which will last through- 
out November and December, 1901. It is hoped that Mr. 
Tew will visit the leading cities of the adjoining Do- 
minion, for many Canadian connoisseurs were delighted 


with his ringing last year 





THE GRAU OPERA SEASON. 


Complete Itinerary. 

ELOW we give the complete itinerary of the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company for the 

season of 1901-2. This is the authentic route: 
CE oat occ eran sco c aretwal kos eceucd Albany, N. Y. 
October 8, 9, 10.... .Montreal, Can. 
October 11, 12......... .Toronto, Can 
i | See Syracuse, N. Y 
October 15....... ; : ee Rochester, N. Y 
Ctomer 26 27, 16. 00. .... 00-0808 “in! Buffalo, N. Y. 
October 21, Louisville, Ky. 
October 2; Nashville, Tenn 
October 25, Se ete ree Memphis, Tenn 
Se Se cee eeciioes : Atlanta, Ga 
October 3 cae watihe «i 
October 31, November 1, 2, 3.... New Orleans, La 
November 4 Houston, Tex 
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Birmingham, Ala 


November 8, 9.... Speen | .....Los Angeles, Cal 
Beginning November 11, three weeks. .San Francisco, Cal 
December 2......... - ..+..+-Los Angeles, Cal 
Ss a San Antonio, Tex 
December 6, 7........ - ..Dallas, Tex 
December 9, 10... ..Kansas City, Mo 
December 11, 12, 13 St. Louis, Mo 
December 14.... Indianapolis, Ind 

December 16, 17, 18, 19 Cincinnati, Ohio 
December 20, 21 ees Cleveland, Ohio 
Beginning December 23, eleven weeks New York 
Then, two weeks..... ee Boston 
Then, two weeks Chicago 
Then, four days a eae . Pittsburg 
Then, two days ; és saltimore 


Tue New York INSTITUTE For ViIoLIN PLAyING.—Ferdi 
nand and Hermann Carri, directors of this well-known in 
stitution, are in the city again, after having spent their 
usual summer vacation at Nantucket, Mass. The Messrs 
Carri look forward to a very busy season Jesides the 
large number of pupils studying at present with them, 
many applications to enter their institution have been re 
ceived from various parts of the country. The first Carri 
concert will take place the beginning of November in 
Knabe Hall. 

Tue Carpi Stupio.—Vittorio Carpi, th cal teacher 
and his family recently returned to this city from Milan, 
Italy, as previously announced in these columns. Signor 
Carpi has now an artistically appointed studio, at 210 West 
Fifty-ninth street, opposite the Park, where his list of 
pupils is rapidly growing. Many of Signor Carpi’s former 
pupils have called on him and welcomed him back to the 


scene of his former successes 


“MeEssIAH” IN GALEsBURG, ILL.—The Musical Union of 
Galesburg, Ill., William | sentley musical director, 1s 
showing renewed vigor and activity for the coming sea 
son. For the first concert, in December, it will give a 
performance of “The Messiah,” with Sara Anderson, so 
prano, and Joseph Baernstein, basso. The concerts for the 
balance of the season are not decided upon 











OLIVE MEAD, = 


ippearing during the coming season of 1901-2 with the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 3 Boston for the third time. 
During July and August, please address MIsS8 MEAD personally, West Eim Avenue, Wollaston, Maes. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. 


COMEE, Symphony Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE 


T. ADAMOWSKI TRIO. 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI, Violin. 
MISS EDITH THOMPSON, Piano. 
MR. JOSEF KELLER, Violoncello. 


During the absence for a year in Europe of Mme. Szum- 
owska and Mr. Josef Adamowski their places in the Trio 
will be taken by Miss Thompson and Mr. Keller 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ADAMOWSK) QUARTET 


Fourteenth Season. 


T. ADAMOWSKI, Ist Violin. 
Mr. A. MALDAUER, 2d Violin. 
Mr. M. ZACH, Viola. 
Mr. J. KELLER, Violoncello. 


Members of the Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











= MIEBUAR, xm 


Oratorio and 
Concert Repertoire. 


Exclusive Management ————=——~ 


Loudon G. Charlton, 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 





oy “* LESCHETIZKY” mrcmsns 


THSIOOS Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Pa... Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Mme. 


CARNEGIB HALL, 


LESCHETIZKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.’ 

i amemen ha oN Mme. Wienzkowska i isa 
know ledge o of her art.’ 

HANS RICHTER—“Ic 


finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


onsider you an artist of finest esprit and taste. and a representative of a mos: solid school.” 


naserenss 
OD FOUNDER. 





The Carlisle-Carr Concert Bureau 
and Greater Britain Musical Agency 


(The Foreign and Colonial Bureau), 
108 New Bond Street, LONDON, W., ENGLAND. 


Opera, Oratorio, Concerts. At Homes, Garden Parties, 
Children Parties 


Sole control of the ‘‘ Artists’ Popular Coace 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“ PANDECT,’’ London 
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Musical 


Clubs. 


Louis Dressler has been re-engaged as musical director 
of the Montclair (N. J.) Apollo Club. 

The Lancaster, N. H., Choral Society, under the direc- 
tion of W. R. Lane, gave a concert at the Lancaster Con- 





gregational Church on August 31. 

The Cleveland Vocal Society, Alfred Arthur conductor, 
will begin rehearsals the first Monday in October. The 
works to be given at the first concerts will be “The Christ 
mas Oratorio,” by Saint-Saens, and Beethoven’s “Calm 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 

The members of the Mozart Club, of Pittsburg, as- 
or the first rehearsal. On 


sembled on September 1¢ 
Thursday evening, November, 21, the club will give its 
one hundredth concert. Other concerts will be given 
December 26, 1901; Thursday, March 18, and May 6, 1902 

The Verdi Club and Dominant Ninth Chorus, of AI- 
ton, Ill, will co-operate this season in engaging artists 
The Dominant Ninth Chorus claims a membership of 
seventy-five and the Verdi Club, also a vocal society, has 
st, will play at one 


1e cell 


forty-five members. Gerardy, t 
concert 

Handel's “Messiah” will be sung at the December con 
cert of the St. Paul (Minn.) Choral Club. Rehearsals 
have already begun. The date of the first concert will be 
December 10. Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, of Chicago; 
Glen Hall, of Chicago, and Joseph Baernstein, of New 
York, will be the soloists 

Mrs. D. M. Butler, president of the Matinee Musicale, 
of Lincoln, Neb., will give a reception for the members 
at Walsh Hall, on October 7. The musical program at 
this reception will be in the hands of musicians from out 
of town. The regular meetings and work of the club will 
begin on October 21. Following is the outline of pro- 
grams for the season: October 7, reception; October 21, 
first division, “A Life Story”; November 4, second divi- 
sion, Russian music; November 18, artists’ recital; De- 
cember 2, third division, opera music; December 16, sec- 
ond division, “Our Own Country”; January 13, third 
division, “The Gypsy Element in Music”; January 27, 


artists’ recital; February 10, first division, “Myths and 


THIS SPACE IS TO BE DEVOTED TO THE INSERTION OF 


PORTRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL 






has returned to New 
York and may be consult- 
ed by appointment or by 
persona! application at his 
studio, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday Afternoons. 
2 to 8. Private Instruc- 
tion in Plano, Organ and 


Theory. Classes also 
of two or more for 
the study of 
| Theory™ 


E. M. BOWMAN. i023 sca. Steinway Hall, New York 


Organist and Conductor Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 











Legends”; February 24, second division, Bach and Bee- 


thoven; March 10, artists’ recital; March 24, third divi 


sion, “Comparative Examples”; April 7, first division, 
“Patrician and Plebeian”; April 21, open meeting; May 


5, reception. 


MARY M. SHEDD. 


ISS MARY M. SHEDD, discoverer and teacher of 
the American Method of Singing, has been spend 
ing the past week at the Waldorf-Astoria. Miss Shedd 
brought with her from Chicago one of her pupils, Miss 
Irene Briggs, who, although only thirteen years old, 
possesses a marvelous voice. When she began to study 
with Miss Shedd her voice was weak, and her range cov 
ered but eight notes. Now the volume of her voice is so 
great that it will fill any hall, and she has a range of three 
octaves. It is a wondrously mellow voice, and every tone 
from the highest to the lowest is as nigh perfect as can be 
Her repertory, which is astonishing for so young a child, 
is as follows: 


Salve Regina... Dana 
Ave Maria...... ‘ Gounod 
Air from Atilla (in Latin and Italian) Verd 
Brilliant Bird, from Pearl of Brazil David 
I Will Extol Thee Costa 
Serenade 4 Juanita Joubert 
With Verdure Clad Haydn 
Vesper Hour....... Bracket 
Heaven Is Not Far Away Moler 
Lord Be Merciful. Bartlett 
Nearer, My God, to Thee Wiegand 
Shine On, O Star... Sawyer 
La Danza....... _ Marchesi 
Woodland Lullaby... , -+++.Johns 
Coming Through the Rye .. Parry 


And other ballads 

Miss Briggs will shortly fill several concert engage 
ments in New York and Cincinnati. 

To a representative of THe Musicat Courter who 
called upon her Miss Shedd said, in part: 

“Through my method every voice accepted by me will 
develop into the same tones with which De Reszké, Patti 
and all great artists were born. Muscles that support 
pure tone are capable of development whether the age be 
three or sixty. Singers have never known the possibili 
ties of. their voice in compass, volume or purity of tone, 
or if they had been taught a correct system they would 
times 


} 


be able to rise above physical conditions and at all 
cing well, and would retain purity and ease of tone as 
long as the body retained health and vigor. 

“The American Method of Singing is the science of 
pure tone development, which was only recently discov 
ered and at present is known to but few. You have heard 
Miss Briggs sing and have no doubt perceived the dil 
ference in her singing and that of those singing by other 
methods. This difference is in reality a lack of noise, 
this noise being caused by use of the throat, or rather 
f throat, and results in voices becoming harsh 


support <« 
and unmusical, and eventually a failure. Everyone uses 
the throat for support, either in singing or speech. Ii 
they did not they would sing like Melbas and Pattis, and 
speak the same as Mansfield, Rehan and Bernhardt 
“Children’s voices do not train more easily than adults 
for the most easily trained pupils I ever taught were a 
lady, aged forty-nine, and a gentleman, thirty-two. Age 
has no effect on muscles that support pure tone. All is 


yoverned entirely by physical conditions.” 
~ b 7 J 


ARTHUR REGINALD Litrie.—Arthur Reginald Little, a 
pupil of Leschetizky, has opened a studio at Carnegie Hall 
Besides teaching piano pupils, Mr. Little will give instruc 
tion in the interpretation of songs, and coach opera stu 
dents 


“MESSIAH” IN MINNEAPOLIS ‘he Philharmonic Society 
of Minneapolis, Minn., will give “The Messiah” on De 
cember 11, 1901. The only soloist engaged so far is the 


basso, Joseph Baernstein. 
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CHURCH MUSIC IN TORONTO. 
Toronto, September 20 
Editor The Musical Courier 

URING the past two or three years I have been mak 
ing a tour of the choirs of this city, making no dis 
crimination between any of the leading large church choirs 
but visiting all in order to satisfy myself as to the quality 
of music in use generally by the various choirs of To 
ronto, with the result that I found only one church in 
this so-called City of Churches that had perfect instru 
mental and vocal music It is not my intention to men 
tion any names; suffice it to say that the choir I refer to 
as being so excellent, produce equally satisfactory results 

unaccompanied or accompanied by the organ 
Is not this fact astounding when one considers the size 
of this city, the number of churches here and the musical 
reputation which Toronto enjoys and is not entitled to 
which these results show, and which I, as a resident of 


this city, am sorry for 





I think one cause Of this deficiency is that persons are 
admitted into choir who know very little or nothing about 
musi Ask some of the choirmasters why this so, and 
they will try to avoid the question, but the real reason is 
in order to keep the choir gallery full of members, regard 
less of their knowledge of music 

Some churches even consider the dignity of the choir 
so cheaply that they post notices, inviting anyone who has 
a “good voice” and knows how to sing, never mentioning 
who is the proper authority to ascertain the quality of their 
voices, to become members of the choir. So long as any 
one and everyone can become members of the choirs, 


which, probably at one time, some years ago have been 


Of the many foreign 
artists to visit America 
during the coming sea- 
son no one has met 
with greater success in 
his specialty than has 
Mr. Alexander 
Musgrove, the dis- 

inguished English 
Laritone. Born in 
London, in 1869, he 
studied there and made 
his début at Covent 
Garden (Promenade 





Concerts) on his 
twentieth birthday. Subsequently he appeared at St. James 
Hall, Crystal Palace, Royal Albert Hall, always winning 
instant recognition for his fine voice and artistic singing. In 
the autumn of 1890, his health causing anxiety, Mr. Mus 
grove took an extended sea-vovage, visiting South Africa, 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, travelling for four 
years, and singing with great success in all the colonial towns. 
Mr. Musgrove married, in New Zealand, the daughter of 
Mr. William Clark, of Wellington. 

Returning to England, in 1895, Mr. Musgrove ha 
appeared with choral and orchestral societies throughout the 
kingdom. His favorite work is in oratorio, but he has a 
arge repertoire of solo songs. He is a song composer and 
the author of the words of more than fifty published songs. 

Mr. Musgrove’s repertoire contains, among many other 
songs, the following by American composers: ‘* Sleep, Dar- 
ing, Sleep,’’ «Softly ina Dream,’’ «« Under the Rose,”’ 
William Arms Fisher; «« My Part in Thee,’? Mawson 
Marks; «* Auf Wiedersehen,’’ Rosseter G. Cole; ««] 
Plucked a Quill,’’? Henry K. Hadley ; «« Visions of Hope,”’ 
W. Berwald ; «« Absence,’’ Alfred E. Little ; «« Bend Low,”’ 
E. R. Kroeger ; «« Drink to Me Only,’’ Louis R. Dressler ; 
‘¢ Remembrance,’’ Carl Busch; ««I Know Not Why 
M. L. Koevessy ; all of which are published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, and sold by Chas. H. Ditson 
& Co., New York; J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia, 
and the leading dealers everywhere. ; 
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ELECTA GIFFORD 


; SOPRANO. 
Dates Booking for Concert, Recital and Oratorio. 


WEST : 
CHARLES R. BAKER, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


EAST: 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
181 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 











LIZA DELHASE-WICKES, 
The Brilliant Belgian Pianiste. 


GERTRUDE VON BETZ, 
Pianiste, (First Prize Leipzig Conservatory.) 
ALFRED DONALDSON WICKES, 


Violinist. 





ARNOLD SOMLYO, Manager 


Has the honor to announce the following distinguished Musical Artists: 





CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





HENRIETTA WEBER, 
Pianiste and Accompanist. 
FLORENCE SAGE, Pianiste, 
In Historical Recitals, 

MINNE HUMPHRYES, 


Soprano. 








BALDWIN PIANO USTD. == 














Nine. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


VOCAL RECITALS-———_ 
in English, Freach, German, Italian and Russian. 
For terms and dates address 


ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., Leadon, W., Eagiand. 





ACCOMPANIST. 


F. W. RIESBERG. 


INSTRUCTION. 
Piano, Organ, Eiarmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary New York State M. T. A. 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 
TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS 
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good, just so long will all competent singers remain out 
until their services are appreciated. 

Of course we all know of the views held by some well 
intentioned persons to the effect that the church does not 
want to have those “new-fangled” singers, as they con- 
sider competent soloists, but what the church wants is 
some person who “sings from the heart,” ‘and the writer 
during the course of his tour in quite numerous cases 
heard samples of this “singing from the heart” with the 
result that it nearly gave him heart disease to listen to it. 

Fill the choir galleries with competent musicians, and 
in some cases you can get enough for an entire choir 
without one cent of expense, and you will not have to 
go on the street corners or secure some novelty or sen- 
sation in order to draw a large congregation. It is a con- 
ceded fact that the church is the House of God, and there- 
fore everything pertaining to the service therein should 
be as near heavenly perfection as possible; still, not with- 
standing this fact, congregations are willing. to allow 
incompetent singers to howl their songs of praise instead 
of singing them 

Of course, in all cases the members of the choirs com- 
plained of are not to blame, as there may be a poor organ 
in the church, which is so in quite a number of cases, and 
in addition to the poor organ there may be an incom 
petent organist. Not more than three weeks ago the 
writer attended a church where the permanent organist 
was away on his holidays, and although the church is 
one of the very best in the city, still, for some unexplained 
reason, an organist presided at the organ who could not 
play ‘Lead, Kindly Light,” correctly, making at least half 
a dozen slips on the pedals. 

I do not wish to have it inferred that I am a chronic 
fault finder, but for the sake of music, which has been 
aptly termed the “Divine Art,” and of those who have 
anything approaching a true ear for music, let us have as 
nearly perfect music as possible or none at all. 

OBSERVER. 








MADAME VON KLENNER IN HER NEW HOME. 
M™*. EVANS VON KLENNER, after an unusu- 


ally suc sential summer, is back in New York. 

As previously announced in THe Musicat Courier, 
the Von Klenner School of Music was removed from 
the old location on Stuyvesant street to a handsome 
house at 230 West Fifty-second street. Here Madame 
Von Klenner resumed her teaching last week, many new 
applicants having called before the time of the re-open- 
ing. Among the new pupils are several who studied with 
Madame Von Klenner at Lakewood, on Chautauqua 
Lake, this summer. Letters from there to THE MusICAL 
Courier were filled with enthusiastic reports of the 
work accomplished during the so-called “idle months” 
of the year. Starting with a dozen pupils at the begin- 
ning of the term, July 1, Madame Von Klenner closed 
with a class of thirty-six. She has already forty appli- 
cants enrolled for next summer. A number of these 
summer pupils are teachers in the South and West, and 
Madame Von Klenner cannot say enough in praise ot 
the zeal shown by them while studying with her. 

But this is of the summer, and no more need be said 
now about that work. The present activities at Madame 
von Klenner’s school show the healthful and stimulating 
influences of the head of the school herself. As one 
new pupil declared: “Madame von Klenner does not 
teach in a parrot-like fashion, but gives us all the best 
counsel gained through her own thoroughly trained 
and eventful career.”” The whys and wherefores are ex- 
plained fully, and this leaves no one in doubt when the les- 
son hour is over. 

Madame von Klenner, along with her cultivation of 
the voice, teaches repertory in four languages, style, in- 
terpretation and all branches necessary to complete the 


education of a vocal artist. 


A. CARBONE. 


HIS distinguished opera singer and vocal teacher has 
removed from No. 144 Fifth avenue to his spacious 

and elegantly appointed studio No. 240 Fifth avenue. His 
studio is complete in every particular; it is indeed one 
of the best arranged studios in New York. Mr. Carbone 
already has begun work, and the indications are that this 
will be the busiest and most successful season he has ever 











had. This is guaranteed by the large number of pupils 
who already have applied to him for instruction. 

As a member of the Metropolitan Grand Opera Com- 
pany Mr. Carbone won a very high reputation, although 
previous to his connection with this company he had 
achieved fame in Europe, both as a singer and teacher 
Many public singers who hold high positions in the 
world of music owe their success to this eminent voice 
builder. One of these, Miss Edith Salter-Dax, gained 
the position of soprano soloist in the choir of the Madi- 
son Avenue Episcopal Church in competition with a large 
number of applicants for the place. There were, in fact, 
some sixty-two aspirants in the field. Another pupil, C 
Wallmann, was engaged as a member of St. Anthony’s 
choir, in Brooklyn. Miss Salter-Dax was invited two 
weeks ago to sing at the opening of the season at the 
Aurora Grata Cathedral, in Brooklyn, and she won a bril- 
liant success. She also sang with success at the concert 


given by the Young Men’s Christian Association and at a 
musicale given by the Eclectic Clubat Delmonico’s. Other 
of Mr. Carbone’s pupils have been equally as successful 

Mr. Carbone’s success as a voice builder rest upon a 
perfect knowledge of the voice and the raze of 
tone. His knowledge was acquired by twenty-five years’ 
study and a long experience in the leading cities of Eu 
rope. So profound is his knowledge and so successful 
imparting it to others that he has been consulted by some 
cf the most eminent voice specialists in Europe and this 
country. For many years he has been engaged in writ 
ing a book on singing, and this work is almost completed 
It is entitled “The Art of Singing,” and embodies a Vast 
amount of information which will prove invaluable to 
teachers and pupils. His method is the “pure Italian 
method” or “the natural method,” which is, he contends, 
the only one that accomplishes results 





MUSIC IN BROOKLYN. 


ADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK and David 
Bispham are both to sing before the Brook 
lyn Institute during the season. The famous 
German contralto will appear in a special recital, probably 
before the holidays. Mr. Bispham, who is a favorite with 
the Institute audiences, will give a recital after the new 
year, at which he will be assisted by Miss Bertha Bucklin, 





violinist. 
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The Misses Crawford will again give a course of five 
picture music recitals, and Henry Holden Huss has been 
re-engaged to illustrate at the piano. Miss Rebekah 
Crawford is the Brooklyn woman who has taken a hearty 
interest in the career of the child pianist, Alma Stencel, 
whose portrait and sketch THE MusicaL Courier pub 
lished several weeks ago 

eS <= 

Arthur Claassen is rehearsing the United Singers of 
Brooklyn for the concert to be given at Prospect Park 
next Sunday. Memorial numbers in remembrance of the 
late President McKinley will be the feature of the pro 
gram. Some 4oo singers will march from Arion Hall 


to the Park 


_s _-s 
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The Tonkiinstler Society will hold its Brooklyn meet- 
ings on alternate Tuesday nights as heretofore More 
than half of the members reside in Brooklyn and Long 
Island. 


=e Ze 
= — 
Edward H. Lemare, tl organist of St. Margaret's 


Church, Westminster, London, will give a recital before 
the Brooklyn Institute on October 10. Mr. Lemare wil 
play the new organ in the South Congregational Church, 
corner Court and President streets 

The Choral Art Society will sing under the Institute 
auspices again this season. The concert, however, will 
not be given until late next spring 


eae <= 
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A number of the studios in the borough will not open 


until the first week in October 











Frieda Siemens 


@——— THE EMINENT GERMAN PIANISTE.—— 
American Tour October to pom 


UNDER DIRECTION OF 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


BALDWIN PIANO USED. 








Just Published by 


G. SCHIR MER ,2",208« 


Vocal Score of 


MANRU. 


Opera in Three Acts by 
41. J. PADEREWSKI. # 











Translated and Adapted for Performance in English 


By H. E. KREHBIEL. 





PRICE, . « « « « net, $8.00. 


(ae Send for Catalogue of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
EDITION of Musical Classics. 





The Walker-Severn Conservatory 
of Music, New York. 


FRANCIS WALKER, Singing. 
EDMUND SEVERN, Violin and Theory. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, Piano and Singing. 
ARTHUR SEVERN, Violoncello, 





Open October Ist, 1901. 





For terms write to the Secretary, 


Mr. FRANCIS WALKER, 836 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Homes for Students. Special Course in Accompaniment 
Playing, by Mrs. Severn. Class-lessons in Italian 
for Singers, Mr. Walker. Ensemble Play- 
ing, Mr. Severn. 





SOUSA 
BAND 


Office: AAstor Court Building, New York. 








Eighteenth Semi-Annual and 
Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 


SECOND ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Sailing Wednesday, September 25, per U. 8. M. S. ‘‘ St. Louis.’’ 
Opening at Royal Albert Hall, London, October 4. 
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SOUSA’S FAREWELL. 


try, has been identified with Sousa’s Band since that or- 
Concert in the Metropolitan Opera House Last Sunday Night ganization was formed. He was a close, trusted iriend of 


—The Band Will Sail To-day for England. David Blakely, and Mr 


of i Sousa holds him in the 
HE size and character of the audience in the Metro 
lit O H | RB , | t " Same esteem 
,olitan yera House last Sunday night must have 
I pore . 8 Maud Reese - Davies, 


impressed Sousa and the members of his band. An as- 
“a , 7 the soprano, who toured 
semblage oi the “March King’s” admirers that completely tl S : B ; 
> = with oousa 5 pan 
filled the building gave him a most enthusiastic send-off ; 
an ; ; through the United 
The following program, the same one with which the . 
States several years ago, 
band will open its London engagement, was given, plus : : ‘ 
will go abroad early in 
the inevitable encore numbers: . 
October, and will be one 
Overture, Sakuntala Goldmark f tl ; ‘ 1] 
- > Ss sts who wi 
Duet for cornets, Introduction and Polacca Eilenberg © the so ats : , : 
Messrs. Clarke and Rogers travel with the band on 
Suite, Three Quotations pee Sousa its provincial tour Miss 


Ihe King of France went up the hill Dorothy Hoyle. the vio- 
With twenty thousand men; lintes - | al ers led 
rhe King of France came down the hill, ams, WAO B50 Waves 


And ne'er went up again with the band a few sea- 





And I, too, was born in Arcadia sons ago, and who is 
‘ Nigger n a woodpile. ; now in London, has also 
Trombone solo, Love Bitter «<0 es Pryor alee engaged Sor the 
Grand Scene and Ensemble, Andrea Chenier Giordan tour through Great FRANK CHRISTIANER 
Soprano solo, Linda di Chamounix Donizett Britain 
Miss Blanche Duffield The program, which already has been published in Tut 


Ss < ococo R ‘ Meyer-Helmund . . 
Serenade, Reco : ~e Musica Courier, will be carried out. A few days betore 
ousa 


March. The Invincible Eagle (new). > : ts 
Herbert Christmas Sousa and his men will return home and w 


American Fantaisie 
As usual. the audience was insistent and greedy in the 8!V¢ 4 Concert in the Metropolitan Opera House 

~ iss 1 Trac il] } Py, rano soloist t tl 

matter of encores, and Mr. Sousa was as obliging and Miss Minnie Tracey will be the soprano sol a é 


amiable as ever. New Sousa concerts in London 


York audiences never 


A British Welcome. 


tire of the Sousa march 
es; they are like Oliver Speaking of Sousa’s visit to England Herman Klein 


Twist, and always cry contributed the following to the London Sunday Times 
“ 4 vert was "7 Bin in 

sor oer Neve y of recent date: 

" ’ , - : 

Sousa’s Band in finer One of the most interesting events of the autum 


condition than it WAS .cacon will be the visit, for the first time to this country, 


Sunday night Great f Sousa’s Bard. I regard this as a “musi 





_ i Ww l 1 
brilliancy, animation and the fullest sense of the term: for if ever there was an or 


+ sce chez or | 4 
smoothness characterized ganization that embodied unique feature oi artistic eclec 


» > 7 a ‘ ‘ee fo *T 
the performance of every ticicm, having for their basis supreme €xcellence of ma 





number. One of the terial and perfection of ensemble, that organization is the 
pieces on the program far-famed band trained and conducted by John Philip 
was the Fourteenth Sousa [lo most people in these isles Sousa is only know: 


Rhapsodie of Liszt. This, as the “March King’’—the man who wrote “The Wasl 
however, was omitted ington Post”—the composer of “El Capitan ” That 


and a grand sacred pot 





truly, is a good record enough. Yet in America it counts 


Joun Puiip Sousa pourri substituted in its for no more than half the pedestal upon which his repu 


stead. One of the airs tation rests. Ther his own land, where his country 
in this arrangement was “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Be- jen worship and adore him, they will tell you that they 
fore this sacred number was played Mr. Sousa doffed his don’t know whether it delights them most to hear his 
garb of white and donned a suit of sombre black, and his jnucsic or his band. The only point in this connection 
manner of conducting underwent a complete change. It upon which they are absolutely certain is that the combi 
was a serious performance, and its spirit was entered into pation of the two is the finest thing cf its kind in the 
by the vast audience. The soloists acquitted themselves world. In point of fact, Sousa playing “Sousa” can “‘lick 
with credit creation.” 
ON THE OCEAN a 


By the time that this number of THe MusicaLt Courrier I first heard Sousa’s Band in Brooklyn between five and 


is in the hands of its readers John Philip Sousa and his _ six years ago. I shall never forget the impression creat 
band will be on the water bound for England This at the cutset by the beauty of the tone. It was at once 
morning at 10 o'clock they will sail for Liverpool on the rich, pure, mellow and musical; never strident or noisy 

St. Louis. A large crowd of Mr, Sousa’s friends will be its fortissimos, always exquisitely balanced and true in its 
at the wharf to witness the vessel’s departure most delicate pianissimos. Difficult, indeed, would it be 


f the executive staff, who to name a brass or military band that can approach Sou 


George Frederick Hinton, « 


Sut its superiority does 


is now in England, soon will be joined by his colleague. sa’s in the mere matter of calibre. | 
Frank Christianer, who arranged the tour through Eng not end here, any more than its executive merit achieves 


land, Scotland and Ireland. Mr. Christianer, than whom the superlative in Sousa’s music alone And for an excel 
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ERARDY ii 


December, 1901, to WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
May, 1902. 131 East 17th St., New York. 


there is not a more successful “route maker” in this coun- 


lent reason. This gifted writer of march tunes is not only 


an accomplished musician, but a very remarkable con 


ductor. A master of the technicalities of his art, and pos 
sessing a rare talent for orchestration, he knows how to 
obtain the most subtle effects of contrast and the finest of 


nuances, whether the score before him belong to the “‘cla 
sical,” the operatic, the sacred, or the miscellaneous ordet1 
His control over his men is marvelous; his capacity for 
inspiring them unlimited. Conductors who are fond 
swinging their arms round like windmills should watch 
Sousa when he comes here, and observe what he can make 
his fifty-five men do by dint of an infinitesimal move of the 
baton, a tiny jerk of the wrist or elbow, a quiet nod of the 
head, or even possibly a gentle lifting of the eyebrow 


rhe apparent ease of the wh 


ile thing, thanks to its per 
fection of method and discipline, renders it simply de 


lightiul 


According to the New York Musicat Courter, Mr 
Sousa is eagerly looking forward to his forthcoming tour 


“he has long had a desire to show the music lovers of 


Great Britain what his band can do.” He will sail with 
his men for Liverpool on the 25th inst and the open 
ng London concerts are to take place at the Albert Hall 


on Friday, October 4, and the following evening Then 


omes the four weeks’ engagement at the Glasgow Ex] 





bition, at the conclusion of which the band starts upon a 
provincial tour lasting until shortly before Christmas 
\fterareturn visitto London en route, they will set sail 
for home, arriving in New York toward the end of De 
ember THe Courter states that the tour will be under 
e€ management of a syndicate organized expressly for 
e purpose of “exploiting” Sousa and his band in Great 
Britais It is backed by an lance o ney, and 
guarantees Mr. Sousa a certain sum for every concert 
He assumes 1 risk whatever By the way, his latest 
marcl The Invincible Eagle s figure in every pro- 








2 ! This I Mr believes s destines ’ 
p ‘ ‘ popu t he ever wrote Its record 
us far eclipses any of its predecessors and the sale 
en unprecedented So please prepare to receive Phe 
In n ble Fagle 
Jessie SHay to Play with Paur.—Miss Jessie Shay 
will play with the Paur Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie 


Hall on November 18. She has an important date befor 


hat, playing in Philadelphia on October 9. She will play 
in Pittsburg with the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestr: n 


November 22 and 23 


DEATH OF A Devotrep Music Lover.—Miss Ruth Chat 
tte Dana, who died at the Hotel Thorndyke, in Boston, 
on Monday, was from her early youth in music. She did 
Mi 


nuch to advance the art in her vicinity ss Dana was 


the daughter of the late Richard Dana, a poet, and « 


of the founders of the North American Review She was 





born in ‘ambri idg re 


HERBERT ra, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


WITHE RSPOON 


sAaAss—— 
For Tone Dates, &c., address 
Residence Studio: The Hetherington, 57! Park Ave., New York. 

















Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


13t EAST i7th ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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SARA ANDERSON, 


———— SOPRANO 


JOSEPH BAERNSTEIN, 
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Exclusive Management: WILLIAM FISHER, ‘‘ The Monterey,’’ 351 West {4th St., New York. 
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VIOLINISTE. 
ADDRESS: 
32 West 40th Street, NEW YORK. 
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MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 





|601-602 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Western New York Office Toe Mvusicat Cot RIER. ) 
749 Norwoop A\XENUE, a 
Burra.o, N. Y., September 19, 1901. 4} 


O-DAY all the churches in the city held me- 
morial services over the body of President 
McKinley, now placed in a vault in his home 
city, Canton, Ohio. <A _ pall of gloom still 


hangs deeply over every heart in the city, and 
the music given in the churches partook of the 


raed) 


nature of a wail of griei, a sorrow too deep to be com- 





forted 


2 ee 
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September 16 Clifford Reid Cobb, of Geneseo, N. Y., 
gave an organ recital at the Temple. Among a legitimate 
organ program appeared one, “In the Morning,” from 





ANNA GrorF-BryANT. 


the ‘Peer Gynt” Suite, arranged for the organ by Francis 
York, which seemed to please the audience best. 


Tuesday, September 17, was G. A. R. Day. The mu- 
ical program was under the direction of George Whelp- 
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ton. Soloists consisted of Mrs. Eleanor Baum-Shaw, 
soprano; Frederick Hicks, tenor; A. C. Adams, baritone; 


James T. Nimo, bass, and a chorus of thirty-five voices. 
Both speeches and music will long be remembered, 
partaking more of the character of memorial services 
than a G. A. R. camp fire. 


as - 
— _— 


Mrs. Anna Groff-Bryant is the wife of Chauncey Earl 
Bryant, the tenor soloist of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
of Chicago. She is the contralto of the same church, a 





THOMAS RADCLIFFE. 


concert singer of high repute, and is in constant demand 
for song recitals and oratorios. She is a painstaking 
student for the advancement of the art, and is thoroughly 
progressive in her ideas. She has shown herself possessed 
of uncommon abilities of voice placing and especially in 


correcting faulty tone production and unevenness in regis- 
ter. The success of her pupils is ample evidence of her 
work done in her studio, many of them holding impor- 
tant church positions and in two instances the entire 
quartet is made up exclusively of her pupils. A _ bright 
example is Mrs. Haughey, soprano of the Lafayette 
Church choir, Buffalo, who -has been engaged by the 
Evanston Club, Chicago, to sing the soprano solo part 
f “The Messiah” in the near future. At the organ re- 
cital given by John Wyckoff Durham, Mrs. Groff-Bryant 
sang “The Lord Is Mindful of His Own,” J. Rheinberger, 
with an intensity of feeling and fine shading that carried 
away the audience. Continued applause induced her* to 
repeat it. 


Thomas Radcliffe, of Salt Lake City, gave two organ 
recitals at the Temple of Music September 17 and 18 
His program was admirably selected. Mr. Radcliffe is a 
master of the instrument, one of the best we have had 
this season. His command of all the resources of an 





EMMA L. MAYNARD. 


organ, the beautiful coloring he gives in all his com- 
binations of stops, reflects the greatest credit upon him 
The Lemare Andantino, one of the numbers given as 
an encore, and “Schillers March,” Meyerbeer, won 
especial approval with the audience. 

Mr. Radcliffe studied in London and Liverpool under 
Henry Smart, W. J. Best, John Richardson Thalberg and 
Charles Halle. He made-a distinct reputation before 
coming to America. Twenty-four years ago he con- 
ducted “The Messiah” in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
with a chorus of 400 voices. He was sent by the Utah 
commissioners as concert organist to the World’s Fair 
at Chicago. He has been the organist at the First Con- 
gregational Church, Salt Lake City, since 1880. The so- 
ciety gave him a reception, purse and vacation tast sum- 


mer. 
Se & 


Miss Emma L. Maynard, the blind organist, who gave 
two recitals on the great organ in the Temple of Music, 
at the Exposition, August 21 and 22, was born in Water- 
loo, Ia., and during her babyhood an impairment of her 
sight was noticed. At three she played on the piano by 
ear, and woul ld often steal away around a block to a 








MARY LOUISE CLARY 


CONTRALTO. 





Appress: REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 
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Oratorio, Festival, 





lost Versatile and Brilliant 
American Soprano. 
Re-engaged for 
New England Festivals. 





(THIRD CONSECUTIVE SEASON). 


Scored a Succession of Sensational Triumphs last Season in New York, Boston, 


Washington, St. Louis and other leading cities. 


Concert and Recital Engagements now Booking. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, “s%, te" 
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neighbor to play her favorite instrument. At seven she 
begun her musical studies and entered the public schools. 
Her father assisted her by painting the musical staff on 
a blackboard, and with crayon copied the exercises as- 
signed by her teacher. From this time she made rapid 
progress and showed remarkable ability in memorizing. 
Her mother assisted her much in her general education, 
and at fifteen she was able to enter high school. In 1889 
she entered the State School for the Blind, at Batavia, 
N. Y., taking the prescribed course in music and literary 
work. She made remarkable progress in the study of 
the organ, and often delighted the public with choice 
numbers at commencement exercises and on other occa- 
sions. After her graduation in 1892, Miss Maynard be- 
came organist at the Emanuel Baptist Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., until 1900, when she accepted a position as direc- 
tor of music at the State School for the Blind, at Gary, 
S. Dak., where she has gained signal success. 

Her organ recitals were a decided success, and the au- 
dience did not know which to admire most, Miss May- 
nard’s fine reading of her selections or the phenomenal 
memory which she possesses. The intricacies of the im- 
mense organ puzzle many of the organists who can see, 
but Miss Maynard’s knowledge and intuition must be 
much above the ordinary to produce the music she gave 
in such a masterly fashion, and her selections were by 
no means of the lighter kind. Al! of her numbers showed 
the careful training of her teacher, Mr. Kaffenberger. 

Mrs. K. RresBerc. 


Johnston’s New Offices. 


R. E. Johnston, the impresario, will open his new 
offices, room 930, St. James’ Building, Broadway and 








Twenty-sixth street, on October 1. 


Gregory Hast. 


OST recent among the important bookings for Greg- 
M ory Hast, the eminent English tenor whom Man- 
ager Charlton will introduce to the American concert stage 
this season, are engagements to sing “The Messiah” with 
the Mozart Club, of Pittsburg, and as soloist with the 
Apollo Club of St. Louis, and the Chromatic Club of Troy. 
Mr. Hast is as celebrated for his ballad interpretation as 
for his oratorio work. Here is a notice that appeared in 
the London Daily Telegraph, after a recent ballad concert 


in St. James’ Hall: 

Mr. Hast is one of the few singers who can take a quaint old 
folksong, and, while preserving all its native simplicity, can idealize 
it into a work of art. He did so with the old Sussex folksong, “‘The 
Week Before Easter.” A higher flight still was taken in “How 
Deep the Slumber of the Floods."" One of Mr. Hast’s gifts is that 
of achieving intensity without volume of tone, With never a touch 
of exaggeration, he can breathe a world of intensity into a whisper 
Here his whispered ejaculation, “‘How Deep the Slumber of the 
Floods,” had a profundity of meaning. In its subdued, polished 
phrases, the song was a masterpiece of simple but fervent feeling, 
while the manner in which the voice lingered on the closing words, 
“My Soul Shall Find Repose,” and finally melted away into silence, 
was exquisite. Another gem of unaffected pathos was the encore 
song. The closing words were a triumph. They were just “O, 
Mary, Dear, that You Were Here,” into which Mr. Hast breathed 
an infinitude of heartfelt yearning and pathos, governed by a 


sweet, mellowed spirit of resignation, 


BUFFALO MUSIC. 


BUFFALO, September 13, 1901 
S refreshing as a summer’s day in the country, listen- 

A ing to the babbling of a brook, the rustling of the 
leaves and the singing of the birds, after the noise and 
rush of a great city, was the music of the singers of West- 
minster Abbey choir after so much Wagnerian, Italian and 
French music. 

It is superfluous to mention the faultless ensemble or 
the artistic reading of the solos and the enunciation of 
each, and nothing could be more restful than the old 
English ballads so beautifully given 

Although the tenor and baritone voices were most 
gratifying, the boy sopranos and the alto voices (which 
are now peculiar to English cathedral choirs) charmed 
the audience the most 

The people showed their appreciation by encoring nearly 
every number, and the choir was generous enough to al 
ways respond. 

Buffalo is very proud to be the city of the United States 
to be favored by two concerts from the Westminster Ab- 
bey choir. 

= = 

September 1 the Royal Bavarian Infantry Band, Jacob 
Peuppus director, assisted by the Koeningsee Upper 
Bavarian singing peasant troupe, gave a pleasing concert 
at the Teck Theatre. 

The band is magnificent. Although containing more 
brass in proportion to the other instruments than most 
of our American concert bands, the tones are always mel- 
low and rich and the effect most satisfactory. Herr 
Peuppus is musicianly and magnetic and his men re- 
spond instantly. The singing of the peasant troupe was a 
novelty and gave variety to the delightful concert 


eS <& 


The third of the series of popular Sunday night con- 
certs by the Buffalo Orchestra, conducted by Joseph 
Hartfuer, was given at the Teck this week. The orchestra 
was in good form and pleased a large audience with a 


popular program Mrs. Howard Humphrey, soprano 
soloist, has a voice of wide range and pleasing qualities 
ese & 


Henry Stewart Hendy, organist at St. Mary’s-on-the- 
Hill, gave a recital on the handsome new organ which 
has just been placed in the church Thursday evening of 
last week, in a masterly way. 


2 
__ 
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A special musical service was held in the Emmanuel 
Baptist Church, Rhode Island street and Normal avenue, 
Sunday. The choir of thirty voices, under direction ot 
J. F. Thomas, was assisted by Miss Blanch Fisher and 
Mrs. E. Whitcomb, contraltos; Mrs. F. B. Knapp, so- 
prano; H. H. Work, tenor, and Mr. Townsend, basso 
Miss Ruby Belle Nason at the piano and Mrs. McTag- 
gert, organist. 

tH €& 


—— . 


Some little time ago. but since the last letter regard- 
ing musical items of the city, the United Polish Singers 


of America gave their annual concert here. This is sim- 
ilar to the Saengerfest, only on a smaller scale, as the 
chorus numbered but 500 voices. The great assemblage 
of Polish people was most enthusiastic over the work of 
the chorus. 

Mme. Rosa Kwasigroch, of Chicago, the greatest Pol- 
ish soprano in America, won all hearts by her magnificent 
voice. 

Madame Kwasigroch gave superb readings of a solo 
from the opera, “Maribar,” and polonaise from “Mig- 
non.” George W. Karpus, tenor of Bay City, received 
an ovation at the close of his solo, “Alicia.” 

Mme. Antoinette Zaremba, soprano; S. Musial, tenor, 
and T. D. Liemiszewski, bass, were all warmly received 
as soloists and did excellent work 

The concert was one of the best ever given in the his- 
tory of the organization 

The convention lasted for three days N. G. 


Birpic—e Biye Marriep.—Miss Birdice Blye, the pianist, 
was married to Dr. W. B. S. Richardson, a physician of 
Chicago, Wednesday, September 18. The ceremony was 
performed by Bishop Cheney, a friend of the bride since 
childhood 

The bride is well known in both musical and social cir- 
cles in New York city, where her charming personality 
and rare accomplishments have made her a favorite. She 
has spent much of her life abroad, and has been highly 
educated in the principal capitals of Europe. She studied 
music with the celebrated masters, and was the favorite 
pupil of Anton. Rubinstein. His prophecies for a brilliant 
artistic career have been fully verified by her successes in 
Dresden, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, London and other great 
musical centres of the Old World, as well as in our prin- 
cipal Eastern cities. Dr. Richardson is well known in 
literary and artistic circles. He is a graduate of Montreal 
University, and studied medicine in the leading clinics of 
Europe. He is known as one of the most skillful specialists 
in Chicago. 


Tue Vircit Piano ScHoot.—Another season has begun 
at this busy school, which, from all indications, will prove 
an increase Over any previous year. The exceptional 
progress made by a large number of pupils last season and 
the thorough and satisfactory work in preparing teachers 
to teach are undoubtedly the underlying cause of Mrs. Vir- 
gil’s success in conducting her school. All the “old fa- 
vorites” (or we might say “young favorites”) are back 
again, with a determination to excel their former accom- 
plishments. Miss Florence Traub, Miss Bessie Benson, 
Miss Marjorie Parker, Miss Laura Race, little Isabel 
Tracy, Jennie Quinn, Adele Katz, Wilbur Sanford 
Blakeslee, Master Miner Walden Gallup, Master Hans 
Barth Bergman are among the number. Little Beatrice 
Pollak has not yet returned to the city. Thursday even- 
ing will be recital night at the school this year, instead of 
Wednesday evening as heretofore. The public is invited 
to attend both this recital and the Friday afternoon re- 
cital played by the children at 4:15 p. m 








MME. KATHARINE FISK 


FOREMOST CONTRALTO IN AMERICA, 





WITH RECORD OF BRILLIANT EUROPEAN TRIUMPHS. 


Transcontinental Recital Tour, Season 1901-1902. 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL AND 





CONCERT DATES NOW BOOKING. 





‘Everywhere she appears the judgment is the same; unstinted praise for her rich, beautiful voice, dramatic intensity, vocal art and musical intelligence.” —Pui.ip 


Hare in Musical Record. 





Sole Management, LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 











The Stage—‘ Mr. Whitney Tew proved himeelf a singer of excellent 
capabilities. His voice, which is a bass of great compass, is delightfully 
sympathetic—now full of tenderness, now instinct with passion and 


joy. He could not have been su 


In America 
November and 


‘ Myself when Young.’ "'—July 4 


* Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn * 
1 


, 1901. 
don Musical Courier—“ Mr. Whitney Tew’'s singing was marked 
by a high order of intelligence. He is one of the few singers now before 
the public who possesses the many qualifications that mean success. 
Besides a voice powerful and sympathetic he has a remarkable memory, 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


Daily Telegraph—* Mr. Tew is an artist who commands attention 


WHITNEY TEW 


Ladies’ Field—“That fine bass singer, Mr. Whitney Tew, gave the 
first of bis recitals in Steinway Halil. Madame Lehmanw’'s ‘In Memo- Sole 
riam ' was a great test of Mr. Tew's manner and inflection, and he sus- 

in his rendering of Schumann's tained the interest of his audience well throughout it; and it is a 
and Liza Lehmann's curiously weird supremely hard work for a single voice—fragmentery, passionate, 
moody. with its pedal-note of acute sorrow. .. . 
in possessing a powerful voice of fine quality, and he has both the voice 
and brains for success.""— May 25, 1901. 


Representative : 


Henry Wolfsohn 


Mr. Tew is fortunate 


and he never fails to display an intuitive knowledge of the poetic and and deserves praise Especielly has he the gift of feeling and the power 


December, 190! 


dramatic significance of the text. In four songs by Bach, Brahms, 
Schubert and Schumann he exhibited great powers of vocalization and 
expression, and a style in singing German so thoroughly Teutonic that 
it was hard at times to realize his American origin 
in English were equally impressive.” —July 5, 1901. 


success. "’—May 23, 1901. 


of conveying it to others, while in point of intelligence he leaves but 
little to desire. Mr. Tew erseyed lest evening tongs of widely con- 
trasting kinds and of various countries, but the manner and spirit pro- 
Three songs per to each were easily revealed, and the result was a conspicuous 
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Greater New York. 


New York, September 23, 1901. 


NVITATIONS to a “Harvest Festival” at the home of 
William H. Barber (the old Barclay Mansion) at As- 
toria, L. I., were received by the favored few early last 
week, and in ready response to this your Gossiper began 
the fall campaign by a most willing acceptance, knowing by 
experience that there was sure to be something sui generis. 
Arrived at the ferry an old-fashioned ’bus met us, trans- 
ferring to the Barber home, where on the lawn back of 
the house there was a make-believe gypsy camp, with ket- 
tle a-boiling, long-haired maidens about, telling fortunes, 
&c. On the rear porch a harp and violin made pretty 
music, and about dusk everyone went to the music room, 
where Professor Schradieck, violin, and Mr. Barber played 
some Hungarian Gypsy music by Vieuxtemps. Then the 
ever-present Thiers sang the Von Fielitz song cycle, 
“Eliland,” followed by a bountiful supper. Then came the 
play in one act, two scenes, which interested all, fol- 
lowed by the dance in the barn. The whole affair was 
picturesque and original in high degree, evidently enjoyed 
as much by the two smal! Barber girls, and the “aug- 
mented third,” the baby boy Barber, as by the guests, of 
whom there were half a hundred. Among those present 
were Professor Schradieck and family, Dr. Hatch, A 
Gerard-Thiers, Miss Estelle Harris and a large social 
contingent from Manhattan and elsewhere. 
Sse = 
Edwin Lockhart, the baritone soloist at Holy Trinity 
Church, Harlem, returns ready for concert work and 
teaching. He gave a concert at Sound Beach, and meet- 
ing Mrs. Cummings, wife of the mayor of Stamford, 
Conn., later sang aboard their elegant yacht. He also 
sang twice at Oceanic, and was the regular baritone of the 
choir at Russell Sage’s church at Far Rockaway, as well as 
teaching ‘quite a large summer class. He also spent a 
week at Lake Mohonk and in the mountains. He is plan- 
ning a concert at Carnegie Lyceum the latter part of No- 
vember. Mr. Lockhart’s method of placing and develop- 
ing the voice insures rich, round, sweet and resonant 
tones, free from the great muscular effort so painfully ap- 
parent in many singers. The utmost care is taken to elim- 
inate defects and to deveiop and cultivate a perfect quality 
of voice. Much attention is paid to the cultivation of a 
strong physique (well developed lungs and high chest), 
and a set of unique and complete, though simple, exer- 
cises are given to gain this end. Distinct enunciation, 
correct phrasing and artistic tone coloring are dealt with 
in an intelligent and finished manner. Mr. Lockhart will 
be glad to explain personally more fully his method of 
teaching. 
Ss <e 
Miss Clara Kalischer, now located in the Van Dyck 
studio building, is well known because of her tour with 
Nevada, when she won many new admirers. She sang 
for me the Granier “Hosanna,” displaying a beautiful 


mezzo-contralto voice of unusual range, coupled with 
much temperament. As she has had experience before 
large audiences and is a young woman of personality and 
poise, she would be an acquisition for some church. 
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Joseph Pizarello has removed his studio to Carnegie 
Hall, having there two rooms. Mr. Pizarello has made 
voice production a specialty and some of the best-known 
singers in the land are now sudying with him. He him- 
self has developed a fine tenor voice, and as he has al- 
ready made a reputation as concert pianist, his musician- 
ship is unquestioned. 

fe € 

Miss H. Estelle Woodruff had charge as usual of the 
music at Round Lake the past summer, giving a large 
variety of music. She had a good chorus, giving parts 
of the “Stabat Mater,” and it was repeatedly stated that 
the music was this year the best of any year. Her spe- 
cialty is sight reading for singers and the second edition 
of her “Comprehensive Music Course” jis just out. She 
gives class and private lessons and told me of some 
unique experiences with pupils and of her methods in 
making them learn to read and to read with others at 
the same time in duets, trios and quartets. 

Ss <= 

Miss Anna Plum, Rafaello La Marca’s pupil, is in New 
York, and it is to be hoped the brilliant dramatic so- 
prano will find a place worthy her abilities. Having 
studied in Italy seven years, with some years of stage 
experience, she is miles ahead of the average American 
singing girl. Endowed with a fine voice, this Milwau- 
kee girl studied carefully and enthusiastically, and de- 
clares that of all her teachers, La Marca, now here, is 
the best. He has several pupils who are taking princi- 
pal parts in the current operatic productions, having 
through him advanced from the chorus. 
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Arthur Voorhis, the pianist and organist, has removed 
his studio to 80 East Washington Square. Voorhis gave 
some enjoyable recitals in old Chickering Hall and his 
appearance as soloist at the Kaltenborn concerts the 
past summer will be remembered. He also organized 
and played with them a chamber music concert at Jersey 
City last season and the probable outcome of this will be 
a series of subscription musicales in that city. 


. — 


Samuel Bowden Moyle starts his fall season with an 
unusually full class. Last season he had many pupils 
from far away, the South, California, &c., teaching until 
the warm weather, when he hied himself to a Connecticut 
resort, some pupils going to him there as well. Among 
his most promising pupils was the Rev. Walter Lowrie, 
the assistant pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, 


who was drowned at Newport hardly a month ago. 
Clergymen’s voices, and the troubles many have with 
them, is a specialty with Mr. Moyle. Mr. Moyle’s double 
quartet, the Folk-song Club, mixed voices, had some nice 
appearances last season, such as the Scotch Club, at 
Montclair; at the well-known sculptor, French’s, and else- 
where. At Montclair the Outlook Club had them for an 
evening, and the local daily next day said: 

“They gave a selection of part songs, in English, 
French, Italian and German, as well as solos. The ex- 
cellent training showed in their unanimity of articulation, 
force, expression, and perhaps as much as in anything in 
their sustained correct pitch, which in unaccompanied 
singing is apt to fall. The voices blended sweetly, and 
the quaint old songs were rendered with taste and fine 
effect. The best thing of the evening was the setting of 
Kingsley’s ‘Sands o’ Dee,” which was redemanded. The 
evening was an exceedingly enjoyable one.” 


_s 
_ . 


, 
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The Wirtz Piano School has begun the fall term with 
increased attendance, Mr. Wirtz having associated with 
him Mrs, Conrad Wirtz and Gustave C. Wirtz. The ex- 
cellent showing made by this school in their May concert 
will not soon be forgotten, when young people of all sizes 
and ages participated. There is thorough instruction at 
all stages, systematized care bestowed on the needs of 
each pupil, and the result is the turning out of excellent 
pianists, who understand what they play. The Wirtz 
Piano School is devoted entirely to the study of piano 
playing, from the beginning to the highest degree of fin- 
ished performance. The school is centrally located at 120 
West 124th street, and is equipped with the best modern 
facilities. The lower floor is arranged for recitals, with a 
stage and ample seating capacity. The upper floors are 
given over to class, teaching and practice rooms, which 
are furnished with first-class pianos, practice claviers, 
metronomes and every appliance for the thorough study 
of piano playing 


i) 
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Baritone Percy Hemus has resumed his activity as solo- 
ist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, singing frequently also in 
the evening at Grace M. E. Church, Miss Kate Stella 
Burr, organist-director, and will this season be heard 
more frequently than ever in concert. His record of un- 
diminished successes on his every appearance, both here 
and at Asheville, N. C., where he sang at the five concerts 
of the summer school, 1s one of which he may well be 
proud. He is a reliable, sterling artist, sure of his future 


Mail for Artists. 
Mail matter addressed to the following is at Tue Mu- 
SICAL COURIER Office: 
Eugenie Rice. 
Charles Rice 
Francis Stewart. 
Miss Clara L. Kellogg 
S. P. Warren. 


Emil Fischer 








Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 








THE, FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and weet acquired b 
KIMON’S ACTI tor 


AL SYSTEM. 
francs a free.) 


“yo rue Cambon, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 





ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cas 
41 rue _ Martyrs, Paris. 








Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


| Mitte. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education, 
French Language Obligatory. oa 


(Av. Marceau). 


Mae. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
: Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
G3 ing of Tones. 25 rue de honncmneens maennnend 
Private tenon by M. D. Kimon neat a 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 


mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
SCHOOL. 37 rue de Chaillot. Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston 


V VICTOR BAILL ARD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 








145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 





PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, | 


_37 rue Joubert. : 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensembie practice in cast. 


on stage. | Silent Interpretation, Tuas Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 





| MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, > Ouses Comiqu ue, Théatre Lyrique, 
ime. 


Ancienne Eléve de MAR 


rofessor of ‘ 





BALDELLI, 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 


iomentnn as 
(l’Etoile.) 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 


and Superior Class and Private 
ublic Pupils’ Concerts, 


(Champs Elysées). 





PIANO—PARIS. 


27 Avenue MacMahon. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 
lége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
“lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 


paniment. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 


PROFESSEUR DE en AMT. 


too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
_ Sree! rue Euler, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE. 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


HOLMES COWPER 


TENOR. 








VIOLINISTE. 


10 rue Froidevaux, Paris, 





go rue St. Petersbourg. 


FRENCH SCEHOOI 





M. DUMARTHERAY, 


| Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mire. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 





Orchestral aad ’Cello Department, Paul Morgan. 
115 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, | *°?***s Kimball Hall ox 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. | LEIPSIC, 


The Hamlin Co., CHICAGO. 





DRESDEN. 


Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER, 





SOPRANO. 





Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 
VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 
5 rue Bassano, Paris. 
Special sessions during the summer in 
EPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION. 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 tue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 





SHANNA CUMMING, 


1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. ! STUD!O: 396 Mitzer Strasse, LEIPSIC. 


Only opportunitg in Leipsic to study the 
Leschetizky Method. 
ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN. 


Best recommendations by Leschetizky, Nikisch, 
Hans Sitt and others. 


Piano Lessons given in English or German. 
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BALDWIN PIANO 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 


184TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 











Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Agency Founded 1870 


SOPHIE HEYMANN, 








Coloratura Prima Donna at the Theatre 
Westens, pupil of Marchesi. Vocal Less ” HERMANN W oLFF. 
Marburger St., 12, Ber 
Germany Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable address Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager f the Philharmonic 
CHARLES G. THOMAS Concerts. Berlin: Subscription Concerts, 
, Hamburg; the Bec ‘ Berlin 
London and Leipsic Diplémé in Mus Organist, Sole representa { the leading artiste, 
Royal Church of St. George, Berlir viz Joachim , venhagen, Mme. Car- 
: : reho, Mile. Kleeberg, } Marcella Sembrich, 
COMPOSITION, SINGING, PIANO, ET‘ Emil Goetz harmonic Orchestra, 
Specialties Voice Use and Applied Counter Manager, f the tours of Josef Hofmann, 
: Raat 1s lad : a ail Eugen d’ Albert a Pablo de Sarasate 
poin stimonials from Jadassohn and others. P. 
: : rincipal Agency for Musi hers. 
Studio Marburger Str. 18 (b. Grosse), Berlin, W. = —s ic Teache 


Apply for Catalogue. 





Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, sess. seman. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals 118 Instructors, among whom are: 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Dédring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fuchs, 
Hépner, Janssen, Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue Kr rause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Kahrer emmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson- Wolff, U rbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh. Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Griitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finist full courses or single branches. 
Principal admission times begin April and September Admission granted also at other times 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E, A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Gonservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 
222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL jones all solo and all orchestral 
instruments. SEMINARY Special training for teachers 1ORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. B. 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed 
liceka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert Guenther 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ebrl VIOLIN—lLady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Prof. Gustay Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann *CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz.§ ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, ete. 

CHARGES from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the conservatory Pupils received at any time. Consulta- 

tion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m ° 


KLIND WORTH- SCHARWENKA 


Conservatory of Music, 


2x —__——_-_ !9 Steglisserstr., BERLIN, W.-— — 











Directors Dr. Huco Go.pscumipt, Professors Xaver and PuHitire SCHAKWENKA 


Prospectus may be obtained from tLe Conservatory. Pupils received at any time 








: The Conservatory of Music, " PROS SOR oe. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools 

The Vocal Schoo! is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (b) operatic singing 
There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
&c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello elasses; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


marks ($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to thejS=+ retary» WOLFSTRASSE 3-5,'COLOGNE, GERMANY, 


CRNASEANAS. 
Founded in 1 iso 
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CHARLES FRANK, 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica. Courier. 


HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewski's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 








AMERICAN TOVR OF KVUBELIK, 1901-1902 
Under Management of 
MR. DANIEL FROHMAN MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


LaTest PUBLICATIONS. 
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Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED 1867), 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education After the Methods of tapaae European Conservatories. 














BRANCHPS TAUGHT. Ss le from e city and vicinity, as well as 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, ( net ¢ e from abroad, can enter at any time during 
Organ, Violir i neell« Flute. Cornet and ot y the Sct YEAR AND SUMMER |ERM 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory f Mus Ex Y ng es fr a distance fir id a home in the 
semble Playing, Elocution and Phys Culture Conser t ! ling, where ey can pursue 
also Modern Languages and English Liter their studie nder the supervision f the Birect 
alogues, address 
Miss CLARA BAUR 
Students are prepared for positions in S 
and Colleges, in Church Cl rs at for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 


Concert or Oratori Cincinnati, Ohio, 





ATLANTA, 


BASS-BARITONE J. LEWIS BROWNI 





e rgar » for lessome 
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“Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
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, Woy , 

| Solo Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory ETHOD 
and Harmony. ‘ , try ; 

Graduate of the R S Rerlir gton A e, NEW YORK 

130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. v; +H — 

















STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


make all 








ONS are the only manufacturers who component 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & i11 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 









EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT » > 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 
















OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 


THE JOHN CHVRBRCH CO. 


CHIC_AGO 








CINCINNATI. 






NEW YORK 





PIANOS 









CHICAGO, 


MBALE 


ILL., U. S. A. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the i aoagaaa Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Vvose 


[ANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


| any other make of piano offered to the public. 


Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass 




















